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OBSTACLES TO SERVICES FOR CHILDREN IN THEIR 


OWN HOMES* 


Zitha R. Turitz 


Director, Standards Development 
| Child Welfare League 
of America 


I. our country, we believe that a_ child 
| should “whenever possible grow up in the 
are and the responsibility of his parents.” ! 
We believe that “parents have the primary 
responsibility for meeting the many needs of 
i children and youth, and society an obliga- 
| tion to help them discharge this responsibility 
| or to assume this responsibility when parents 
ire unable to do so.” = We believe, and we 
ve incorporated in our laws the principle, 
“the best interest of the child should be 

the oe amount consideration.” * 


It would therefore be expected that, in the 
est interests of the child, high priority 
would be assigned to those services which sup- 
jort, supplement, or restore the ability of par- 
| ents to care for their children. Yet despite our 
wowals about the obligation to conserve 


to maintain the child in his own home, there 
isa lag in development, 
tion of 
families. 


support and organiza- 


services to children in their own 


(he disparity between what we say we be- 
lieve and what we do is perhaps most appar- 
ent in the Aid to Dependent Children pro- 
gram, enacted expressly “for the purpose of 
encouraging the care of dependent children 
in their own homes or in the homes of rela- 
tives.” * Not only has the program been sub- 
ject to constant attack, but it has received 
woefully inadequate 
| visions for 


support of the pro- 
financial assistance and services 
| which were intended “to help maintain and 
‘trengthen family life and to help such par- 
ents or relatives to attain the maximum self- 


; Give n 
’ 1961. 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child, adopted by the 
nited Nations General Assembly on November 20, 1959. 
| -Principles Suggested for Drafting of Legislation on Public 
hild Welfare and Youth Services, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., 1957. 
3 Declaration of the Rights of the Child. 
*Social Security Act, Title IV, Section 
nent, 


nina te 
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at the CWLA Midwest Regional Conference, April 
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Why have our convictions about the de- 
sirability of having children grow up in 
their own families not been more effec- 
tively translated into services for children? 


support and personal independence con- 
sistent with the maintenance of continuing 
parental care and protection.” ° 


Paradoxically, our most highly developed 
child welfare services are those provided at 
the point of complete family breakdown, 
where separation of the child from his family 
must take place, and where emotional crip- 
pling of the child has already occurred. The 
distinctive skills in child welfare are those 
developed in the placement of children; and 
the distinctive body of knowledge is that per- 
taining to separation of the child from his 
family. 


Reasons for Lag 


Although I do not mean to underestimate 
the realities of lack of money, staff and pro- 
fessional skills required in the administration 
of such services, it appears to me that there 
are two major hindrances to the development 
of services for children in their own homes: 
First, professional social workers are reluc- 
tant to assume the role of advocates of the 
child, or to acknowledge themselves as a 
special interest group. They thus have failed 
to provide leadership with a sense of mission 
and conviction about children’s rights and 
their special needs. Second, we lack a gen- 
erally accepted set of concepts about the prob- 
lem for which specialized services to children 
in their own homes are needed, the purpose 
of such services and the responsibility which 
these services discharge. These concepts could 
be the compelling arguments for providing 
and supporting such services. 


In my opinion, some of the habitual ap- 
proaches in social work practice have con- 
tributed to confusion and inaction in the child 
welfare field. They have obstructed services 
to children in their own homes, and have also 
obstructed development of the specialized 


5 Tbid. 
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skills needed to treat the problems these serv- 
ices are expected to ameliorate. As a result, 
child welfare has remained “low man on the 
totem pole” in respect to allocation of funds, 
recruitment of professionally skilled staff, and 
social work status, and even in respect to cur- 
riculum content in social work education. 


The Advocacy Role 


First let us consider the reluctance to as- 
sume the role of advocate of the child. Is it 
that children no longer need advocacy of their 
cause? Or have child welfare workers and 
children’s agencies yielded too readily to the 
community power structure, and left decisions 
about community services to “a relatively 
small group of individuals whose power comes 
primarily from their success in the business 
or political sphere”? ® Have we perhaps 
underestimated the influence we might have 
on the patterning of welfare services by de- 
claring ourselves a special interest group? 


Our role is to remind the community per- 
sistently of its special responsibilities toward 
children because of the special needs of the 
child. We have said that 
“Child welfare services have been developed as 
a solution for the problems affecting the rearing 
of children, when the child’s needs cannot be met 
within the family or through other resources in 
the community. . . . For these children society 
assumes some responsibility for seeing to it that 
the child has the care he should receive in his 


family and community throughout his child- 
hood.” 7 


It is particularly important to define so- 
ciety’s responsibility for the child in his own 
home, so that the exercise of this responsi- 
bility cannot be misinterpreted as interfer- 
ence with the rights and duties of parents. 


Various reasons are given for commitment 
to the welfare of children: for the good of 
society, for the good of a democracy, for the 
child’s own good, or that he may have a 
happy childhood. Perhaps the most cogent 
reason was presented at the 1960 White 
House Conference: 


“The overriding reason for doing everything we 
can to help a child to make the most of whatever 


6 Ella W. Reed (ed.), Social Welfare Administration, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1961, pp. 42-44. 

7 Child Welfare As a Field of Social Work Practice, pre- 
pared by the Child Welfare League of America and the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, CWLA, 1959, p. 6. 
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potential he has is neither political, social, nor 
economic. I submit the fundamental reason js 
moral. ... In classrooms, on playgrounds, in 
social agencies, in reform schools, wherever chil- 
dren are met and served, the most telling test 
that can be applied to every relationship and 
program is to ask whether each child is given the 
respect and acceptance due a human person. 
ality.” § 


The child, by virtue of his childhood, imposes 
an obligation on those who have a stake in 
what he is and in what he becomes. 


Why, then, does it embarrass us to appear 
to be dedicated to the cause of children, or 
to speak up and demand that “the best inter- 
ests of the child shall be the paramount con- 
sideration?” We have permitted attacks on 
the ADC program which have disregarded 
the best interests of the child. We have be- 
come embroiled in arguments as to whether 
mothers should work, while the best interests 
of children whose mothers are at work are 
often disregarded in the arrangements made 
for their care. We have debated whether the 
community has a right to intervene in family 
life or to offer help to parents where it has 
not been requested—until neglect and de- 
linquency offer the visible evidence that the 
child’s best interests have been ignored. We 
hesitate to declare that a parent’s rights to 
his child do not necessarily include the right 
to give his child away, even when we know 
that the exercise of such a questionable right 
conflicts with the best interests of children. 





Is our hesitancy to identify ourselves as 
“advocates of the child” due to professional 
training which makes us disavow sentimen- 
tality and “dedication”? Are we afraid to love 
the child more, lest we love mankind less? 
Have we accepted uncritically—or misinter- 
preted—the concept of family-centered serv- 
ices, and assumed that to be for the child 
means to be against the family? Are we doing 
a kind of penance for our neglect of parents? 


Do we misapply the concept of the generic 
in social work and deny the need for spe- 
cialized service in behalf of the child? In 
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skills that keep us alert to the special needs 
and problems of the child? 


Has our preoccupation with function and 
methodology made us lose sight of the nature 
of the problems with which we are concerned 
in social work? Are we more and more im- 
mersed in what we are doing and how we do 
it, without considering wy? In the develop- 
ment of professional skills “‘to enhance social 
functioning,” ? what has happened to our roles 
in carrying out the social responsibility dele- 
gated to us as professional workers and as 
staff members of the social agency? Have we 
lost sight of our distinctive responsibility in 
social planning: to be concerned about what 
happens to children when their families and 
communities fail to care for them well, and 
to make known what must be done? 


Conception of Child Welfare Services 


Uncertainty about the role of child wel- 
fare workers in planning services for children 
in their own homes may stem also from lack 
of agreement on a set of clearly defined con- 
cepts about the nature of the problems for 
which child welfare services can appropri- 
ately provide help, and the purpose and re- 
sponsibility of these services. Instead, it 
sems to me that we cling to a number of 
stereotypes which not only reflect but per- 
petuate confusion, and which inhibit us in 
presenting the case for children so cogently 
as to make subsequent action self-evident. 
Iam referring, in particular, to the follow- 
ing terms and their connotations: services 
inthe home and out of the home; preventive 
or protective services; casework services; 
generic casework; family-centered and child- 
centered services. Uncritical use of these 
terms can be likened to “the errors of defi- 
nitions [which] multiply themselves as the 
reckoning proceeds, and lead men into ab- 
surdities, which at last they see but cannot 
avoid, without reckoning anew from the be- 
ginning.” (Hobbes) 


SERVICES IN THE HOMF AND OUT OF THE HOME 

The division of child welfare services into 
the two categories of services in the home and 
services out of the home gives recognition to 


*Werner W. Boehm, Obdjectives of the Social Work Cur- 
ttculum of the Future, Council on Social Work Education 
1959, p. 54. 
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the fact that the responsibility of an agency 
for a child who is in his own home is different 
from its responsibility for a child who is re- 
ceiving care away from his parents. It has, 
however, perpetuated the erroneous assump- 
tion that the child welfare agency should be 
responsible only for services to the child 
who is out of his home, and that giving serv- 
ices to the child in his own family, or even 
working with parents, is the responsibility 
of the family agency. It has also led to a 
fallacious conclusion that only those services 
providing placement outside the home are the 
genuine child welfare services. 


Today when most children in placement 
bring families along with them, and the ulti- 
mate outcome is likely to be return to their 
own homes, working with families has to be 
an integral part of service to children—in or 
out of their homes. 


When agencies limit their function to serv- 
ices out of the home, they deny to the child 
in his own family the benefits of the knowl- 
edge and skill developed in working with 
children who have similar problems, though 
in a more extreme form. 


The social problem of deprivation of care, 
for which all child welfare services offer al- 
ternative solutions, occurs—whether the child 
remains in his own home or has to be cared 
for elsewhere—“when parents are unable or 
need help to carry their child-rearing respon- 
sibilities, or when the community fails to 
provide the resources and protection that chil- 
dren and families require.” ?° This problem 
has multiple causes, and results in varying 
degrees of deprivation of care. It therefore 
requires a variety of services which have a 
common purpose: to sustain and supplement 
parental care, as well as substitute for it. 


All of these services are an expression of 
the responsibility society assumes for seeing 
to it that children have the care they need 
when for any reason their parents are unable 
to provide it, and for doing so whenever 
possible by assisting parents to fulfill their 
child-rearing responsibilities to the best of 
their ability. 


10 Child Welfure As a Field of Social Work Practice, p. 6. 
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Communities have had relatively less con- 
flict about their responsibility for the child 
whose parents cannot care for him at all, and 
where it has been necessary to take a position 
in loco parentis. Social responsibility for the 
child who remains in his own home is less 
clear. So long as a child is in his own home, it 
is presumed that his parents are carrying re- 
sponsibility for him and that he is receiving 
the care he needs—until parents request help. 
or the child comes to the attention of the 
community and arouses community concern 
because of his behavior. because of ‘“observ- 
able evidence” of neglect. or because of mul- 
tiple problems of the family. 


Perhaps the lag in community support for 
service for the neglected child, homemaker 
service, day care service, and services within 
the ADC program reflects our mixed feelings 
about relieving parents of their responsibili- 
ties, or of interfering with their rights and 
violating the privacy of the home. 
PREVENTIVE AND 


PROTECTIVE SERVICES 


The terms preventive services and protec- 
tive services, used interchangeably to denote 
services to children in their own homes, tend 
to hinder identification of the problem con- 
stellations for which specific skills, resources. 
and social work methods must be used differ- 
entially, and for which a range of services 
must be rationally offered in the community. 


By having to justify services to the child 
in his own home as preventive of delinquency. 
mental illness or family breakdown, we ap- 
pear to deny the problems that already exist 
at the point where these services are needed. 
Do we feel that preventive services are more 
deserving of support than services to remedy 
problems affecting the care children receive. 
and thereby to assure that “children and 
youth are reared under conditions that are 
favorable to the development, use, and en- 
joyment of their individual capacities”? "! 
Does not true prevention take place before 
such problems arise: presumably through the 
rearing and preparation for family life of 
those who become parents, through health 
services, housing, income maintenance pro 


11 Ibid, p. ¢ 
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grams, pre-marital counseling, 
cation? 


family life edu. 


All child welfare services should protec 
the child’s right to care from his own parents, 
and should protect him against neglect and 
conditions unfavorable to healthy develop. 
ment. Services in his own home may prevent 
a problem from becoming more severe or more 
damaging to child and family, and may avert 
the need for placement. But we need to be 
able to recognize early the problem that is 
present when children are deprived of ade. 
quate care, when their developmental needs 
are not being met, when there is impairment 
of the child-rearing role. We need to know 
when a child has a problem for which help 
should be available: Is it only when his par- 
ents request it? When it is recognized by 
others? When parents are judged incapable? 
We need to know which children, and how 
many. We must ask how services for the 
child can best be organized and offered to 
allow for early case finding, differential diag- 
nosis of problems, and appropriate help. 
CASEWORK SERVICE VS. SOCIAL SERVICE 

A third source of confusion is the frequent 
misuse of the term casework service to mean 
a social service, and designation of a social 
agency as a casework agency. In fact. we have 
even gone so far as to use the term caseworker 
interchangeably with social worker. This mis- 
use of words has contributed to the error of 
regarding casework as the service rather than 
as a method, and of mistaking the part for 
the whole. (This is not to deny the “in- 
tangible service’? which casework alone may 
provide. ) 


To make matters worse, casework is fre- 
quently conceived of narrowly, as a method 
of helping individuals with emotional prob- 
lems and difficulties in interpersonal rela- 
tionships, primarily through interviews and 
the direct relationship between caseworker 
and client. We have assigned high status 
to casework skills in working directly with 
children and parents in relation to emotional 
and behavior problems. We have implied that 
less skill or no professional skills are needed 
in making resources accessible. In fact, we 
give secondary importance to the “indirect.” 
“tangible,” or “concrete” component parts 


of services 
or “adjun 
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of services by designating them as “ancillary” 
or “adjunctive.” 


These concepts of casework, or of casework 
as a service, have led to an inadequate con- 
cept of the services to children which com- 
munities must provide. In providing social 
services to children in their own homes, it is 
particularly important that we define them 
not just as casework with children or case- 
work with families. Rather, we should define 
them as a formalized way of helping children 
and parents with social problems which they 
cannot solve by themselves, having as in- 
tecral parts the use of social work methods 
(including casework, group work and com- 
munity organization), and the development 
and use of resources and relationships for 
meeting the child’s need for parental care and 
protection. 


Agencies easily fall into the error of re- 
garding the provision of casework as their 
purpose, rather than the provision of a total 
social service with all of the component parts 
required for effective help with the problems 
which occasion community concern. 


We need to pay more attention to the 
definition of the total service which the com- 
munity has decided it should provide when 
it accepts responsibility for doing something 
about the problem of children who are not 
being well cared for—both when their parents 
recognize it and when they do not. We will 
be able to communicate better with those 
who support and plan for children in their 
own homes when we can agree on what these 
services are; when they are needed; where 
they should be; and who can most compe- 
tently provide them. 


GENERIC SOCIAL WORK 


The use of the term gencric social work is 
another example of loose use of terms which, 
I think, has had an effect on location and 
staffing of services to children in their own 
homes (and, in fact, on indiscriminate recom- 
mendations of mergers). There has been the 
fallacious assumption that the generic knowl- 
edge and skills of casework suffice in them- 
selves to provide appropriate help with the 
full range and diversity of social problems 
which families and children have. There has 
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consequently been insufficient recognition of 
the specific aspects of practice developed in 
relation to different types of social problems. 


The Curriculum Committee of the Council 
on Social Work Education recently attempted 
to differentiate between “the generic theory, 
concepts and principles (as taught in social 
work education) and their application in 
specific practice.” The committee states that 
“the practice itself is always specific to the 
field of practice and the purpose of the agency 
within which practice takes place. . . . It does 
not seem to the Committee appropriate, there- 
fore, to speak of ‘generic social work.’ ” 2 


Professional skills in casework diagnosis, 
in treatment of personality problems, in use 
of community resources, may be common to 
all direct services to individuals and families. 
But the specific knowledge and skills re- 
quired in offering services for the neglected 
child, in helping a parent to use a day care 
service, or in selection and development of a 
homemaker or a day care mother raise serious 
question about undifferentiated services. This 
need not mean that multiple services should 
not be offered in the same agency or by the 
some social worker. It does mean that the 
specific service must be identifiable and of- 
fered as a total service. It means also that the 
specific service must be given in a setting that 
can assume and carry out the responsibility 
inherent in the service, and by workers who 
have the specialized skills needed to help 
families and children with a given problem. 


FAMILY-CENTERED VS. 
CHILD-CENTERED SERVICES 


Finally, let us consider how connotations 
of another set of terms tend to place concern 
for the family in opposition to concern for the 
child. The contention is often made that chil- 
dren’s agencies or services are child-centered, 
and therefore ignore the family in treating 
the child. On the other hand, family-centered 
casework, in carrying out its purpose of “‘help- 
ing the family members attain the best per- 
sonal and social satisfactions of which they 
are capable,” and “improvement of the social 


12 Grace White, ‘‘Generic Education for Social Work: the 
Implications for Fields of Practice,’ CHitp WELFARE, No- 
vember 1960. 
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functioning of the family unit,’ '* cannot 
undertake to assure that the best interests of 
the child are paramount. In fact, there is often 
a dilemma in family-centered services when 
the needs of an individual member should 
take precedence over the interest of the 
family group as a whole. 


It is presumed that when family life is 
strengthened, benefits accrue to all members 
of the family. However, in a child-centered 
service, we must be especially concerned with 
what is happening to the child, and how this 
is affecting him. For example, provision of 
homemaker service to make it possible for a 
psychotic mother to remain in the home may 
be important in the treatment of her mental 
illness and in preservation of the family 
group, but is not necessarily the best plan 
for a young child. A day care service re- 
lieving an overburdened mother, or the mother 
who must go to work to supplement family 
income, may not necessarily be beneficial for 
a child who is not ready for separation from 
his mother or for a group experience. For an 
unmarried mother, keeping her child may for 
a time help her attain personal satisfaction, 
but may postpone adoptive planning that 
is best for the child. 


To consider child-centered those services 
which fail to understand and treat the child 
as a member of a family, which ignore family 
dynamics, or which deny the importance to 
the child of his family, and to consider 
family-centered those which do the opposite, 
creates a false dichotomy of services. From 
this follows the unwarranted deduction that 
only family agencies are concerned about the 
child and his family; or that only children’s 
agencies are concerned about the child. Ac- 
tually, are we not describing the difference 
between poor practice and good practice? A 
truly child-centered service, in the interest 
of the child and with primary concern for his 
problems, cannot exclude consideration of his 
family, whether he is in or out of the home. 
Further development of services to the child 
in his own family will come about only when 
we are ready to carry out our responsibility 
for the best interest of the child by: 


18 Frances H. Scherz, “‘What Is Family-Centered Case- 
work?’’ Social Casework, October 1953. 
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‘offering assistance to parents that will enable 
them to carry, resume or relinquish parental re. 
sponsibility 

“giving direct help to the child and his parents 
through casework and other treatment services 
“—-making available various forms of supplemen. 
tary or substitute care to compensate for inade. 
quacies of the family in respect to its child-rear. 
ing function 

“providing necessary protection for the child 
and of the child-parent relationship 
‘“—developing community and state programs, 
legislation, policies, and services in the interest of 
children and families.” 14 


In planning services to the child in his 
family, we are faced with questions about 
the specific and overlapping responsibilities 
of family and children’s agencies. Is it valid 
to distinguish them in terms of orientation 
to the family or to the child? Must not any 
service to an individual be concerned with 
him as a member of a family? To resolve 
these questions we need to review the ac- 
cumulated knowledge and experience in 
family service and child welfare practice, the 
specialized skills and resources which each 
has developed, and the problems of individuals 
and families to which each can competently 
offer help. Then we can move on to questions 
about grouping of services, and about the 
characteristics of the setting for child and 
family services. 


Conclusion 


To plan effectively for services to help chil- 
dren remain in their own homes, it is neces- 
sary first to have strong convictions about 
what children need and should have, what 
families should be expected to provide for 
them, and what the community should do 
to support and supplement family life, par- 
ticularly in respect to its child-rearing func- 
tion. Those who represent community con- 
cern for children must uphold a social stand- 
ard of what is good and right for children. 
We cannot, however, substitute platitudes 
about strengthening family life, preventing 
delinquency, or promoting mental health, for 
action. It is not enough to utter pious senti- 
ments about our obligation to maintain chil- 
dren in their own homes, if these serve only 


(continued on p. 27) 


14 Child Welfare As a Field of Social Work Practice. 
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INDEPENDENT FOSTER HOME PLACEMENT—A CHILD 


WELFARE CONCERN 


Lois Ryder Lichty 


Supervisor 
Summit County Child Welfare Board 
Akron, Ohio 


Leon H. Richman 


Executive Director 
Jewish Children’s Bureau—Bellefaire 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Goctery’s increased concern with the welfare 
of children and the greater understanding of 
the significance of the separation experience 
in placement has prompted the development 
of a critical attitude towards independent 
placements. The very limited literature on the 
subject suggests conflicting concepts of, and 
approaches to, independent placements. The 
inherent and complicated problems are em- 
phasized by some as evidence of the futility 
of attempting to incorporate independent fos- 
ter home placement into the scheme of child 
welfare. Another viewpoint maintains that as 
long as parental rights to plan for their chil- 
dren are a part of a democratic society, inde- 
pendent placement will continue to exist. 


In either case, society and child welfare 
must reckon with the legal and social prob- 
lems that have been identified. Out of a more 
organized, systematic and positive approach 
to independent placement can come methods 
of offering greater protection to children and 
of providing service that will benefit many 
parents and foster parents who are now un- 
served. Independent foster homes, if prop- 
erly used, may become a valuable resource.” 


1Glenna Johnson, ‘‘Are Independent Boarding Homes a 
‘Necessary Evil’?”’ given at the Ohio Welfare Conference, 
November 1950 


2Lois Ryder, “A New Concept of Independent Boarding,” 
with comments by Ruth Bowen, ‘Licensing as Minimum 
Service in Independent Boarding,” CHIL> WELFARE, June 
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arding held in 
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8The Workshop on Independent 
Columbus, Ohio on January 14 and 15, 

Workshop leader was Leon Richman, 
Jewish Children’s Bureau—Bellefaire. : : 

Resource people were: Bertram M. Beck, associate executive 
director, National Association of Social Workers; Miss Ruth 
Bowen, former supervisor, Children’s Division, Michigan De- 
partment of Social Welfare; Miss Bess Craig, regional_repre- 
sentative. U.S. Children’s Bureau; Mrs. Henrietta L. Gordon, 
Director of Publications, Child Welfare League of America 
(deceased): Miss Elisabeth Tuttle, consultant, staff develop- 
ment, Division of Social Administration, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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was 


director, 


An exploration of the extent of community 
responsibility for children in independent 
foster home placement. 


To review these and other issues, the Direc- 
tor of the Ohio Department of Welfare invited 
thirty-six representatives from nine states to 
participate in a two-day workshop.* The initi- 
ative for the workshop came from the staff 
of the Summit County Child Welfare Board, 
who were convinced by experience with an 
independent placement program that it must 
be viewed as an integral part of a child wel- 
fare service. Earlier, the agency had invited a 
small group from agencies in Ohio and Michi- 
gan to examine the problems of the thousands 
of children living in independent homes 
throughout the country where little or no 
service is being offered, and to determine the 
implications of this gap in service. This group 
eventually assumed responsibility for the 
planning of the workshop. 


Definition of Independent 
Foster Home Placement 

Although many definitions were suggested, 
no final definition was agreed upon by the 
workshop group. However, an independent 
boarding home has traditionally been con- 
sidered one in which children are accepted to 
board directly from their own parents, inde- 
pendent of any agency. All arrangements are 
made between foster parents and parents. 
While the licensing agency may serve either 
one or all of the parties involved—the foster 
parents, natural parents and the child—it 
may be that the only service offered is the 
providing of the home to the natural parents. 


Differences between agency and independ- 
ent foster homes are listed on page 8. 


Independent foster homes fall into the 
following categories: (1) unlicensed homes 
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Differences in Agency and Independent Foster Homes 


(It is important to recognize that there is overlapping on many of these points and 
that these differences are frequently not clear cut. The procedures described here are 
based largely on current practice and are not necessarily what is desirable.) 


AGENCY HOMES 


Agency chooses child for specific home. 


Agency has history of child going into placement. 


The social worker role is one of giving support 
and interpretation to foster parents. 


Agency works with parents and determines degree 
of parent participation and handles problems with 
parents around foster placement. 


Agency has authority and gives permission for 
parent's participation. Has responsibility for total 
placement plan. 


Foster parents take child knowing of the prob- 
lems and that casework service for child and 
family is part of the package. 


Parent gives agency right to work 
child as part of placement plan. 


directly with 


The agency is a middle position between the 


foster home and natural parents. 


In agency placement the parent agrees to in- 
volve himself with the agency as a condition of 
placement. 


There is general agreement between agency and 
parent that return of the child to parent be in 
manner best for welfare of child. 


Foster home considered “home base” for child. 
Visits home planned so that they do not upset 
development of relationships in foster home. 


Agency assumes responsibility for medical, den- 
tal, clothing, etc. May delegate these functions to 


foster family while assuming costs. 


Boarding rates are frequently low. 
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INDEPENDENT HOMES 


Agency licenses for specific age and sex but any 
child in that range may be placed without going 
through agency and without matching. 


Agency often does not have history of child going 
into independent home. 


While giving service similar to that given in 
agency homes, the protective element may be 
present. 


Foster parents must decide how to handle ques- 
tions with parents regarding board, clothes, visits, 
etc. Worker acts in advisory capacity. 


Parent gives permission for agency participation. 


Foster parents may not be aware of children’s 
problems or learn of them after placement. Their 
use of casework service is voluntary. 


Parent does not give agency right to work with 
child. This must be secured from parent. 


The agency rather than being between, is apart 
from both parent and natural parent but is there 
to be used by both. 


Agency must frequently reach out to the parent. 
There is no accepted agreement of involvement. 


The parent has the right to remove child at any 
time and parents may do so precipitously. 


Home is often considered “home base.” Many 
independent placements involve children spend- 
ing weekends at home with parent. 


Parents assume this responsibility of financing. 


may or may not delegate others to foster family. 


Boarding rates often higher. 
risk of not receiving it. 


Foster parents take 
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in which a protective element may be in- 
volved; (2) licensed foster homes where par- 
ents are able to carry the responsibility and 
do not need help from an agency; (3) licensed 
homes where parents need the help of an 
agency, which they may or may not be able 
to use. 


Statement of the Problem 


In an opening statement of the problem, 
Victor H. Andersen, executive director, Sum- 
mit County Child Welfare Board, posed some 
jundamental questions: 


“Tt is an accepted fact that when a community 
has insufficient agency-supported boarding service 
for children out of their own homes, a vacuum 
is created. Into this vacuum moves the indepen- 
dent boarding home. This is a very logical devel- 
opment but seems to come as a surprise to many 
child welfare agency executives and their boards. 


We are therefore raising the question of whether 
those communities with insufficient services might 
meet the needs by the proper utilization of inde- 
pendent homes. Do independent boarding homes 
have to be a blot on the community’s landscape? 
Can they be constructively used by agencies and 
parents to meet the needs of children who must 
be out of their own homes? Do those concepts 
which are now an accepted part of our profes- 
sional knowledge in child welfare also apply to 
this subject? Do those parents who use inde- 
pendent homes really want case work service? Do 
the boarding parents want it? Do they know what 
case work service really has to offer them? As 
we talk about preventive and protective services 
and “reaching-out” casework, should we consider 
extending these efforts into independent place- 
ments? . . 


“If we accept the philosophy that these chil- 
dren, too, are the community’s responsibility, 
then we must answer the question of ‘How far 
does this responsibility extend?’ Shall we but 
carry out the letter-of-the-law and see that the 
foster home meets a minimum standard? Shall we 
provide some form of supervision of the care 
provided these children? Shall we limit our role 
to that of helping the boarding mother when 
she asks for help in dealing with the problems 
of the child and of the natural parent? What 
shall we do if she does not ask for it? Shall we 
aggressively press ourselves upon the natural par- 
ents even if we meet with resistance? .. .” 
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Current Practice 


There appears to be no uniformity in the 
state laws as to the authority for licensing 
and for the service program. In some states 
the state department of welfare has responsi- 
bility for licensing and the local agency pro- 
vides supervision; in others, the reverse is 
true. In some states the legal responsibility is 
limited to the licensing function and the 
homes are offered to parents over the tele- 
phone, while in others, there is very little 
difference between the service offered in inde- 
pendent and agency placement. 


It is apparent that these differences reflect 
confusion as to the degree of responsibility a 
community should assume for independent 
placements. The confusion is compounded by 
a lack of conviction that the parents involved 
either need or desire agency help. The validity 
of the current philosophy that child placement 
is comparable to major surgery and requires 
exploration and guidance by professional staff 
was challenged by some of the workshop 
participants. Further, it was argued that it is 
an infringement of parental rights to require 
parents to review with an agency their plans 
for placement of their children as a condition 
for making licensed foster homes available to 
them. According to this view, parents should 
be as free to place their children in inde- 
pendent foster homes as economically privi- 
leged parents are to select private residential 
schools. 


On the other hand, it was argued that the 
licensing provision is a protection for children 
from undue traumatic experiences involved in 
separation as well as an assurance of adequate 
standards. Society’s investment in licensing 
foster homes for the protection of children 
warrants the requirement that parents make 
constructive use of these homes. One agency 
reported on a study that revealed that of 
forty-one children placed in independent fos- 
ter homes, all but five experienced replace- 
ments within a period of three months. These 
findings prompted the initiation of a service 
program for independent placements in that 
community. 


Contrary to the widely held belief that 
parents using independent foster homes do 
not want help were the reports of some states 
that many parents and foster parents wel- 
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comed help when it was offered, and when 
they understood what “help” meant. Some 
parents who want to avoid agencies have 
often been helped by “reaching out” casework. 
The capable, interested parents may feel that 
they do not require more than the assurance 
that the foster home meets adequate stand- 
ards, and that the agency is available when 
needed. However, even the capable parent 
may not understand what separation means 
to his child. He may also need help with his 
own feelings at a time of stress. Out of the 
recognition of such needs, the state of Michi- 
gan—in which one-third of the children in 
foster care are in independent homes—has 
been providing casework service to the par- 
ents, foster parents, and the children involved. 





Child Welfare Goals in 
Independent Placement 


In attempting to set goals for a new service, 
one of the conflicts is that many agencies 
are already struggling to give adequate serv- 
ices in the areas of child welfare that are 
presently deemed essential. The group rec- 
ognized how easy it is to become overwhelmed 
by what is not being done. However, goals 
should be set on the basis of what is essential 
and realistic, rather than on what now seems 
feasible because of limitations of current 
practice. 


A major difficulty is that we have not yet 
learned to apply our skills in determining 
early which parents have the strength to use 
independent homes and which should be 
helped to consider other programs. Even 
though the request is for independent place- 
ment, if agencies can offer alternate services 
where indicated, many poor trial-and-error 
plans for children may be avoided. To accom- 
plish this, the community must provide the 
necessary basic resources for diagnosis and 
for alternate forms of care. 


In order to “reach out” with conviction to 
parents already using independent homes, so- 
cial workers must first believe that they have 
the right to do this. Social workers have con- 
flict about working in independent situations 
without the parents’ permission. There are 
cases in which it is necessary to extend the 
concept of protection. If, after we reach out 
to these parents their cooperation is not forth- 
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coming, and there is evidence that children 
are being neglected, it was agreed that the 
situation then becomes a protective one. It 
was argued that since the agency has no real 
control over which children go into independ- 
ent homes other than to specify age and sex, 
it is difficult to be helpful after a poor place- 
ment has been made. Many felt, however, that 
even under agency care, parents may proceed 
with a plan which is less than the best for a 
child; but the worker is then available to 
continue to help the parent face realistically 
that something better can be done. 


It is important to determine which aspects 
of independent placement strengthen family 
life as well as which weaken it. Those who 
have read a number of records of children 
placed independently felt there were surpris- 
ing strengths for the children in the relation- 
ship between independent foster parents and 
own parents. 


Case material at the workshop indicated 
that social workers tended to use independent 
foster parents as the agency channel for inter- 
pretation to natural parents. Although it was 
recognized that to do this indiscriminately is 
not good practice, there seemed to be indica- 
tions that foster parents may be able to be 
helpful to parents. Social workers have, in 
the past, not generally encouraged this. 


In one state, three-fourths of the unmarried | 


mothers using independent boarding homes 
eventually married and took their children 
with them. The relationship with the inde- 
pendent boarding mother seemed to be a 
significant factor in their ability to plan for 
themselves and their children. Similarly, it 
was reported that many unmarried mothers 
had been helped to release their children for 
adoption through this relationship. 


In setting goals, it is important to have some 
recognition of reasons why parents place 
independently. While it was recognized that 
some parents use independent homes because 
of a neurotically exaggerated desire for inde- 
pendence and a general defensiveness, agen- 
cies should also consider the other factors 
which may be involved. Some of our current 
concepts are carried over from the time when 
children were full orphans and agencies had 
to assume full responsibility. When we do not 
encourage parents to participate as much as 
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they can, it may reflect an attitude that be- 
cause they need help they are totally inade- 
quate people. 


Many parents fear placement through an 
avency not only because of their guilt but 
because they anticipate loss of all responsi- 
bility, and losing it makes them feel even 
more that they have failed. It was agreed 
that in our society children are placed by 
yorking mothers for other than reasons of 
rejection. There are at present a large number 
of working mothers who, though eligible, re- 
fuse to accept the ADC standard of living. 
We need to recognize more fully the motiva- 
tions of parents who place independently, and 
possible conflicts in our own feelings about 
conserving parents’ rights and sense of respon- 
sibility for their children in placement. As 
we become clearer in our own thinking, we 
shall be more able to evaluate in what ways 
independent homes can meet a need. 


It was felt that it would be well to work 
towards incorporating some of these positive 
elements of independent boarding home ex- 
perience into agency boarding programs. While 
agencies have considered plans whereby some 
parents might take on responsibilities usually 
assumed by agencies, such as paying board- 
ing parents directly, there has been resistance 
to the idea. Some envisioned a time when an 
agency might have homes of all degrees of 
“independence” to offer parents. 


Social workers are like other groups in that 
they tend to cling to routines which may be 
no longer necessary and resist change, thus 
contributing to our difficulty in establishing 
new services. If we can learn from independ- 
ent boarding which of the responsibilities that 
social workers have traditionally carried can 
be carried by parents and foster parents, it 
might free us for other tasks. The discussion 
indicated that it was quite possible that in- 
dependent homes may require less of an in- 
vestment of money and professional skill than 
many current services, but that we may at 
times have been too bound by tradition to 
take full advantage of this resource. 


At present there is experimentation both 
With giving full coverage to all independent 
boarding families and with doing more inten- 
sive work with a smaller group of independent 
foster families and natural families. We need 
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to experiment more with both kinds of ap- 
proaches, to add to our current knowledge. 
Without additional research, we cannot test 
some of the hypotheses suggested during the 
workshop. 


Conclusion 


There is general agreement on basic con- 
cepts in the child placement field. Years of 
experience in agency foster home placement, 
combined with our growing body of knowledge 
from related fields, quite clearly defines the 
pattern which we wish to follow, although 
we may be hindered by various factors in 
carrying through our plans. Out of the expe- 
rience of those states which have been licens- 
ing and giving service to parents and in- 
dependent foster parents for a number of 
years, has come a belief that most parents and 
foster parents need help around independent 
placements, and that many want such help. 
The immediate task ahead of us is to learn 
how contact can best be made with parents 
wishing to place their children in independent 
foster homes—and failing this, to extend help 
after placement has been made. Then as case- 
workers we could identify the parents to whom 
we could be of service, and armed with this 
knowledge persuade our communities to pro- 
vide that service for the parents who need 
it, to the extent to which they could use it. 


It is erroneous to assume that helping par- 
ents to understand the meaning of separation 
and enabling them to make the best plan 
implies the abrogation of parental rights and 
the weakening of the parents’ sense of respon- 
sibility for their children. Parents retain the 
right to accept or to reject the foster home 
that is offered. They negotiate directly with 
the foster parents about the board rate, fre- 
quency of visits, medical, dental care, cloth- 
ing, etc., and can terminate the placement 
at any time. 


The minimum requirement for any child in 
a foster home is the licensing of the home, as 
a protective measure. The licensing respon- 
sibility entails an implied element of service 
to parents, children and foster parents, rather 
than being an end in itself. 

The mere licensing of homes does not pro- 
vide all the protection needed. There was 

(continued on p. 32) 
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ADOPTIVE PLACEMENT OF AMERICAN INDIAN 
CHILDREN WITH NON-INDIAN FAMILIES—PART II” 


These are the last two of a series of four articles on the Indian Adoption Project 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Child Welfare League of America. The 
articles in this issue report on the role of an adoption agency in participating in this 
demonstration project, and also the agency’s impressions of the Indian child and his 
adoptability; and on some evaluative factors involved in the selection of adoptive 
families for Indian children. The May issue carried articles on the background and 
over-all progress of the project, including the major objectives and methodology; 
and on the social services provided to the Indian mother on the reservation to help 


her plan for herself and her child. 


ONE AGENCY'S APPROACH TO THE INDIAN ADOPTION PROJECT 


Mary J. Davis 
Supervisor 

Family Service Department 
Children’s Bureau of Delaware 
Wilmington, Delaware 


W sex the Indian Adoption Project first 
came to the attention of the Children’s Bu- 
reau of Delaware in the fall of 1958, our re- 
actions were essentially positive. I believe 
all Americans feel a certain sense of guilt 
about our country’s treatment of the Indian, 
and so we were glad of the chance to do 
something concrete to offset our nebulous 
sense of shame. 


This was an undertaking involving children 
of a different culture, a different color, and 
maybe with other differences. How difficult 
would it be from a practical point of view? 
What would be the reaction of the various 
segments of the agency—the board, the staff, 
the boarding parents and adoptive parents? 


The board and staff began considering the 
question concurrently. Our chief question 
was: Can we find homes for Indian children? 
We looked to our past experience and prac- 
tice for the clues. Our agency was then in 
the process of placing for adoption the third 
and fourth children in a family whose mother 
was half-Indian and half-Mexican and whose 
father was white. And, on occasion, we had 
needed to find homes for children of other 
interracial backgrounds—part Chinese, Japa- 
nese, or Filipino. We had found families who 
responded with warmth to these children of 
different racial strains. Sometimes this was 


* Both of these papers were given at the CWLA Eastern 
Regional Conference, NYC, on April 22, 1961. 
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because of a broad, tolerant and sophisticated 
approach to difference, and sometimes be- 
cause their own family heritage included “dif- 
ference” and they identified with the child 
of a different heritage. 


As was to be expected, the board needed 
to give consideration to the financing of the 
project, and we needed to discuss the pros- 
pect of this undertaking with the Community 
Fund, which is our chief source of support. 
By mid-November 1958, the project was of- 
ficially approved. In this early stage, before 
full national financing was secure, we did 
not publicize the project in the community. 


We did, however, tell our local Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare of our plans, since 
this is the agency which licenses our opera- 
tion within the state. It was agreed that the 
importation of Indian children into Delaware 
for adoption purposes through our agency 
would be reported in our routine system for 
reporting all adoptions. One aspect of the 
project which was of particular importance 
to the Department of Welfare as well as to 
our agency was the knowledge that, according 
to the agreement between the Child Welfare 
League of America and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, any Indian child who proved un- 
adoptable became the responsibility of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and could be re- 
turned to the state of his residence. 


Next, our agency was faced with the ques- 
tion of how we should handle the work in- 
volved in planning for approximately seven 
extra children per year, the number which 
had been suggested by the Child Welfare 
League of America. Would this be a separate 
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project within the agency as was originally 
proposed, with one staff member who would 
devote full time to the handling of Indian 
applications? This would include arranging 
for transportation of the children, supervis- 
ing their boarding home placement when 
necessary, recruiting and studying adoptive 
homes, and carrying major responsibility for 
selecting the home for a particular child and 
supervising the adoptive placement. Or would 
we try to add this extra work to our current 
staff's load? In the end, we decided to ab- 
sorb the Indian children into our regular 
stream of work. 


Let me make it clear that along with con- 
sideration of some of the weightier aspects 
of the project went tremendous enthusiasm 
for the experience ahead. There was a cer- 
tain excitement connected with the fact that 
we would be seeing and working with chil- 
dren from Indian reservations, and would be 
escorting them from the reservation to the 
agency. This involved distance, plane travel, 
different areas of the country. There would 
be compensations for the extra work in- 
volved! We became very Indian conscious. 
From our reading and from Arnold Lyslo, the 
director of the Indian Adoption Project, we 
began to learn about the American Indian, 
about tribes that were new to us, about the 
particular physical characteristics of various 
tribes, and about their cultural patterns and 
economic conditions. We have learned much, 
and we are continuing to learn. 


Attitudes of Foster and 
Adoptive Parents 

As we began discussing plans for the proj- 
ect with our boarding parents, particularly 
those who have worked with us for a good 
many years, we found they were delighted 
at the prospect of taking an Indian child 
into their home. (Although our agency places 
some children directly into their adoptive 
homes, the majority are placed in preadoptive 
boarding homes for as brief a period as pos- 
sible. We feel this preadoptive period is nec- 
essary in instances where there are unresolved 
problems in relation to the child’s placement 
for adoption. With all but one of our Indian 
children so far, there was at least one prob- 
lem which required a preadoptive boarding 
placement.) We have had no difficulty in 
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finding a boarding home for any of the chil- 
dren because they were Indian. 


We were very pleased, too, with the atti- 
tudes we began to find among our adoptive 
applicants. It is customary for the super- 
visor who talks with adoptive applicants for 
the first time to gauge the applicant’s inter- 
est in the “different” child, whether he is an 
older child, one with a physical or emotional 
handicap, or a child from an interracial back- 
ground. If indicated, in our discussion of the 
latter category, we would describe the proj- 
ect, show pictures of typical Indian children, 
and evaluate the applicant’s response to the 
idea. This evaluation of interest and motiva- 
tion continued not only during the initial 
interview but throughout the home study. 
So far, we are happy to say, every Indian 
child awaiting adoptive placement has had 
at least the prospect of an adoptive home. 


The Children 


Now let me tell you something of the chil- 
dren who have come into our care so far un- 
der the project. The Indian children we have 
known are very much like a cross-section of 
any group of normal white American chil- 
dren. In coloring, they have run the gamut 
from the darkest, a darling little full-degree 
Apache girl, to a strapping, blond little foot- 
ball player who is one-fourth Sioux. Coloring 
in itself has not seemed important to most 
of our adoptive families. 


Our first child, Tom, was one of the sweet- 
est, gentlest and most cuddly children we 
have ever had. He was from Arizona, a full- 
degree Indian of Pima and Papago origin. 
He came into our care when he was just 
three weeks old, and did beautifully in his 
preadoptive boarding home. He moved on to 
his adoptive home when he was three months 
of age. The couple who adopted him had 
two children of their own, eleven and seven 
years old, and could not have more children. 
They both were from a missionary back- 
ground and had what we felt was a healthy 
interest in wanting to help a child of differ- 
ent racial background. Tom’s adoption is now 
final, and his parents are now applying for a 
little Indian girl. 


Our next two children, Patrick and Mary, 
were the only siblings we have had and the 
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oldest children we have placed. They were 
three and four when they came into our care. 
Their mother had died when Patrick was 
only six months old. They were the youngest 
of a family of nine children: the oldest child 
was living with relatives, and their other 
brothers and sisters were in Federal boarding 
schools. Patrick and Mary, being so young, 
had been placed in off-reservation foster 
homes, and unfortunately in separate homes. 
Within two years it became clear to the res- 
ervatidn social worker and to the father that 
he was not going to be able to provide ade- 
quately for these two young children. Once 
he had made his decision for adoption of the 
children, they were referred to us. The reser- 
vation worker began helping the children to 
get to know each other as brother and sister, 
and began to prepare them for their planned 
move to a “home-for-a-while” in the East. 


Our worker went out to South Dakota and 
spent four days becoming acquainted with 
the children and preparing them for their 
life ahead. The older child, Mary, was more 
aware of what was happening and therefore 
perhaps naturally more resistant. She was 
controlling and aggressive with both her new 
social worker and her little brother. It was 
not until the day before their flight east that 
Mary began to soften, and to speak with 
some enthusiasm about the family she was to 
join at the end of their plane ride. Patrick 
was more easygoing and had a quiet interest 
in, and acceptance of, things. 


The significance of their leave-taking in 
South Dakota was overshadowed by their 
excitement about the ride in the big plane. 
When they landed at the Philadelphia Air- 
port, the children were met by their boarding 
mother, and soon began settling down in 
their boarding home. In time their boarding 
mother realized that Mary seemed to think 
in terms of “bad” Indians. The boarding 
mother, through her own acceptance, helped 
to balance Mary’s attitude, so that when the 
subject arose later we felt the children re- 
tained no particular negative association with 
the idea of the Indian. 


These two children moved to their new 
family after three months of preadoptive care. 
They were delighted to have a home where 
they would always live and belong. Both of 
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the adoptive parents are one-fourth Indian, 
They came to us after having heard about 
the long waiting list of adoptive applicants 
that many agencies have. Dreading a possi- 
ble great delay in obtaining a Caucasian child. 
they had thought about an Indian child. Noy 
that the children’s adoption is about to be. 
come final, this adoptive couple too is ap. 
plying for another Indian child. 


Madge came into our care when she was 
sixteen months of age. She is the only one 
of the ten children we have cared for who 
was placed directly into her adoptive home. 
This was possible because we had very full 
information about her, and she was old 
enough so that we had a fairly clear picture 
of her developmental progress. Most  im- 
portant, we had a family waiting for this par- 
ticular kind of little girl. Madge’s adoptive 
family has an older adopted son. Because 
they were nonresident and because our 
agency, like most agencies, feels a primary 
responsibility to resident adoptive applicants. 
this couple was told that we could consider 
them only for a child with some special need. 
They quickly responded to the idea of taking 
a child of mixed racial background. 


Sara was four weeks old when she came 
to us, and during her preadoptive placement 
of two months our psychologist found that 
her development was slightly in excess of age 
expectancy. We had what we felt was a good 
adoptive family for her. They had an older 
adopted son, and had volunteered their in- 
terest in any kind of little girl, maybe a 
Korean child. This led to discussion of the 
Indian child, and to their eventual approval 
as the adoptive family for Sara. 


Susie came into our care at fifteen months 
of age and remained in boarding care for 
eight months—the longest time any Indian 
child has stayed in boarding care. Susie was 
withdrawn and slow to relate, so that she 
needed time to find herself and we needed 
time to get to know her. Also, she had a medi- 
cal problem which needed to be checked fre- 
quently. Once the adoptive parents and their 
five-year-old son had met Susie, there was 
no mistaking their response to, or warmth 
for, this little girl. Susie had grown emotion- 
ally to the point where she was a comfortable. 
almost outgoing, little girl. She was more 
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trusting and secure, and seemed ready to be- 
come engaged in a real way with her new 
family. 


The above descriptions of the first five 
placements we made help to give a feeling 
of the kinds of children we have received, 
and the adoption homes in which we have 
placed them. Of the remaining five children, 
three were from the Sioux tribe in South 
Dakota: they came into our care at fifteen 
months, six weeks and nine months of age. 
They have all moved on to their adoptive 
homes. Two more children—one from the 
Flathead Reservation in Montana and one 
from the White Mountain Apache Reserva- 
tion in Arizona—came into our care at two 
months and one year. They have not been 
in boarding care long, and we plan for them 
to be moving on to their adoptive homes soon. 


Evaluating Background Data 


One aspect of working with children from 
a reservation that makes for some difficulty 
is the matter of background. As I have said, 
our agency—like most agencies, I believe— 
is endeavoring to place children for adoption 
as young as possible, in some cases without 
a preadoptive placement. This means that 
with the young infant, particularly, one re- 
lies rather heavily on what the child’s back- 
ground can tell us of his potential. But with 
the Indian child whose family has lived on 
a reservation, the pitfalls in evaluating back- 
ground are more numerous than usual. 


The impressions I have of the reservation 
Indian are gleaned largely from my cursory 
survey of two reservations, and from social 
material sent to us about the families of 
children in our care. Since most children 
placed for adoption were born out of wedlock, 
perhaps it is also true that my knowledge is 
cathered from families with a degree of so- 
cial pathology. Within these limits, I have 
formed a few rather clear impressions of the 
Indian on the reservation. I have the sense 
that for many Indians living on a reservation, 
there is a dead-end quality and a humdrum- 
ness to their existence which transcends any 
ability or wish to accomplish or achieve. The 
soporific quality to life on a reservation must 
have some bearing on the fact that, among 
the families of our children, heavy drinking 
seems to be the rule rather than the exception. 
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A report which we received recently about 
the background of a child being referred to 
us indicates that in tabulating the results of 
a psychological test of an Indian child in a 
reservation school or in a Federal boarding 
school, it is customary—that is, considered 
fair—to add from ten to twenty points to 
the score. This bonus is allowed, I believe, 
because of the differences in Indian culture 
and language, and in recognition of the fact 
that our standard psychological tests are 
based on established norms for the average 
American child. And so, even though back- 
ground material on a child from an Indian 
reservation continues to have some useful- 
ness, it seems that it has to be weighed and 
sifted more than usual. 


The Value of the Project 


After almost two years of experience in the 
project, I look back and sometimes think, 
“Oh, but it’s so infinitesimal in the light of 
the need.” But then I take another look, and 
think of our ten children and what life would 
have held for them if we had not helped 
them on their way to a new start. I go on 
to realize that adoptive parents are applying 
for a second Indian child; that the news is 
spreading and one “satisfied customer” leads 
to another. 


This is, by definition, a pilot or demonstra- 
tion project, “in which processes planned for 
full scale operation are tested in advance to 
eliminate problems.” We have certainly not 
eliminated all of the problems and headaches 
connected with an undertaking of this sort, 
but we who have been doing this work be- 
lieve that we have made real progress in 
the one area which has presented the most 
serious barrier—that is, the mental block 
that goes with tackling a job of this nature. 
The number of children, the number of miles, 
the number of differences involved are in- 
deed stupendous. Perhaps an even greater 
barrier is, however, the tendency to say, “But 
there are so many of our own kind who need 
us and who need homes.” But when there 
is a job to be done and we can help with it, 
is it right to turn our head in the other di- 
rection? Isn’t this what the American people 
have been doing in relation to the American 
Indian for the last hundred years? This is 
a good and growing project, and I am glad 
to be part of it. 
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SOME EVALUATIVE FACTORS IN THE SELECTION OF ADOPTIVE 


HOMES FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 


Alma Jenkins 


Supervisor, Placement Department 
Louise Wise Services 


New York City 


Mansy people have never seen an American 
Indian child. Certainly this was true of those 
of us on the staff at Louise Wise Services who 
looked forward so much to Eva’s arrival in 
New York in December 1959. She was the 
first baby referred to us by the Indian Adop- 
tion Project, and we met her at the airport 
like the celebrity she was. We have felt the 
same enthusiasm in welcoming each of the 
twelve new arrivals since that time. 

The ten families who have now adopted 
our Indian children, their attitudes and at- 
tributes, reflect in many ways basic changes 
in agency attitudes. The adoption of an In- 
dian child, or any child of differing race, ap- 
pearance and ethnic background, is still un- 
usual; it represents one more milestone in 
the field of adoption. 

Matching a child to a family was a con- 
cept long established in adoption. It logically 
followed from the earliest days, when it was 
a struggle to find a family to adopt a child at 
all. It therefore seemed necessary at the time, 
in order to insure the acceptance of a child 
into a family, to place for adoption only those 
children who were free of problems and 
handicaps, free of unknowns or questions re- 
garding their background, and certainly free 
of major differences in racial background and 
appearance. We have since learned from ex- 
perience that many couples do not need a 
child to have such a degree of similarity to 
their background or appearance in order to 
accept and adopt him. 

The couples who have adopted Indian chil- 
dren through our agency had expected and 
wanted one or more children of their own, 
as a natural course of events. They experi- 
enced frustrated expectant parenthood, as 
do all potential adoptive parents. Like other 
adoptive parents, they have been able to ac- 
cept a child who was born to someone else. 
But unlike other adoptive parents, who can 
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accept some differences between the child and 
themselves, these couples have been able to 
accept greater differences and a child much 
more obviously unlike themselves in appear- 
ance. 

Although the placement of American In- 
dian children is new to us, our agency can 
draw upon previous experiences with many 
other kinds of placements. We now look for 
families for children rather than children for 
families, an approach which has given us a 
positive outlook towards our ability to find 
a home for any child who can benefit from 
family life through adoption. Therefore the 
placements of older children, children with 
physical problems, children of interracial 
background, and children with other specific 
needs have been integrated into our growing 
agency program. 

The obvious happiness and rewards, the 
satisfaction of the parents and children with 
each other, demonstrate that these place- 
ments are not only possible but very gratify- 
ing. We are interested in evaluating the quali- 
ties that have made them successful. In so 
doing we are learning more about what to 
look for in applicants for future Indian chil- 
dren, although we know that conclusions are 
largely speculative and necessarily tentative, 
since our group of families is so small and 
our own experience is limited. 


The Adoptive Couples 


Common denominators of age, occupation, 
education, or way of living cannot describe 
the families who have adopted our Indian 
children. The age range is from the twenties 
to the forties. Some of the occupations of the 
husbands are engineer, social worker, execu- 
tive, gas station attendant, businessman and 
free-lance writer. There are extremes of edu- 
cational accomplishment. The families live 
in rural areas, suburban areas, and city apart- 
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ments. Financial range is from modest to 
privileged. Some families have own or adopted 
children, others have been childless. The fol- 
lowing is a description of two of the couples. 


The Gordons are in their early thirties and 
have been married for seven years. There is a 
freely expressed desire for children, and a ca- 
pacity to share their deep disappointment in not 
having a child of their own. There has been sup- 
port and reassurance in the husband’s comfort 
to the wife about her infertility, which has greatly 
aided in restoring her security about herself. 
They live simply and are not striving beyond 
their own abilities. The wife’s earnings prior to 
adoption were used for small luxuries and not 
for the necessities. Their parents respect the de- 
cisions they make for themselves without inter- 
ference. They have sought contact with children 
with obvious enjoyment, despite their own child- 
lessness. Mrs. Gordon looked forward to staying 
at home after having worked for many years. 
They are able to see and understand some of each 
other’s strengths and weaknesses. They have ac- 
quired an appreciation for other peoples. Each 
had a great-grandparent who was partly Ameri- 
can Indian. 

After their first interview, the Gordons began 
to tell family and close friends that they were 
applying for an Indian child. They responded 
enthusiastically and unhesitatingly to pictures of 
Indian children. They cited examples of a few 
children in their community of other back- 
grounds, rather than raising questions about the 
response of the community to their adoption 
of an Indian child. They anticipated their own 
capacity to deal with possible future problems 
that the child might have later on as an Indian 
child growing up in a non-Indian family and 
community. After learning of a brother and 
sister who were available, they showed great 
sensitivity about how they could help the chil- 
dren to be moved from the boarding home where 
they had been since infancy. They were inter- 
ested in each child’s personality, habits, and in- 
terests so that they might supply as much of the 
sameness in daily living as the children were ex- 
periencing before coming to them. They had no 
need to change names, realizing that this would 
be tampering with the child’s own identity. About 
the little boy they thought, “Maybe he likes his 
name,” even though it would not have been 
their preference. They traveled two thousand 
miles to spend a week getting to know these 
children in their boarding home, sharing in play, 
mealtime and bedtime, and thus gradually intro- 
ducing themselves as parents. 

Another couple, the Franks, are in their early 
forties, married for fifteen years. They have only 
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recently moved to the city where Mr. Frank was 
offered executive employment. Although they 
never had a child of their own, Mr. Frank had a 
daughter by a previous marriage, who died trag- 
ically a few years ago. Both Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
had been very close to his daughter. They are a 
dynamic couple with broad experiences and in- 
terests. Both grew up in the same section of the 
country, Mr. Frank near an Indian reservation 
where his contacts with Indian people were both 
pleasant and interesting to him. He knows and 
appreciates some of the culture. While Mrs. 
Frank has not had the same first-hand experiences 
with Indian people, she has done some volunteer 
nursery school teaching with children of inter- 
racial background. She has two younger adopted 
brothers, who became a part of her family as 
older children. Her attitudes about adoption re- 
flect the further enrichment which she feels her 
brothers brought into her family. 

In the face of early deprivations, Mr. Frank 
became independent very early and later edu- 
cated himself. Less conservative and more self- 
assertive than many, he enjoys the challenge of 
acting on new ideas and being in new situations. 
The Franks seek out and appreciate friendships 
within other racial and cultural groups. Under- 
standably they would be motivated to adopt an 
Indian child. 


With both of these couples there was an 
ability to tell family and friends about their 
intention to adopt an Indian child. They 
have also been able, since placement, to be 
open about this when the occasion arises, 
and also to accept the child as their child. On 
the day that a two-year-old boy was placed 
with the Franks after a series of visits, Mr. 
Frank introduced him to the elevator opera- 
tor in their apartment building by saying 
proudly, “This is my son.” 

Both of these families have unusually 
sound, solid marriages. They make decisions 
with a minimum of anxiety or concern. They 
trust their own thinking. They do not fear 
their community or their relatives. Instead, 
because of their own attitudes of acceptance 
they find, generally speaking, a similar re- 
sponse and acceptance in their communities. 
When they do not receive it they have the 
strength and sense of humor to handle it, 
rather than retreating from it. Mrs. Gordon 
was once asked why she and her husband had 
not adopted an American child. Her answer 
was, “What is more American than an Ameri- 
can Indian?” 
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Both of these couples are able to identify 
themselves with the child despite the obvious 
differences in appearance. This ability to 
identify with the Indian child is of primary 
importance in families who are wholesomely 
motivated toward adoption. There can be 
various reasons or combinations of reasons for 
this. The Gordons, for example, found Indian 
heritage in their family; the Franks had de- 
veloped the capacity through past life ex- 
petiences and present associations with peo- 
ple of other groups. Several of our couples 
have had broader experiences with other 
racial groups than have our usual adoptive 
applicants. Some have been able to adopt 
children of other mixed racial backgrounds. 
The couple who can adopt the Indian child 
is, however, not necessarily the same couple 
who can adopt the child of other racial or 
mixed racial groups. This will be dependent 
on the experiences and associations of each 
individual couple. 

We wish it were possible to further define 
the qualities which contribute to the flexi- 
bility and positive identification present in 
some families and not in others. We know 
that there is greater strength and security 
in the couples who have these qualities, in 
contrast to those who have had fewer life 
satisfactions and are less fulfilled. The ca- 
pacity to identify in a healthy way is a guide 
in interviewing couples for Indian children. 
It is present in the couples with whom we 
have placed the Indian children. 


Couples Who Did Not Adopt 


The ten couples were part of an original 
group of thirty-five who were interviewed 
for Indian children. The others who applied 
have either discovered for themselves that 
they could not undertake this experience, 
or the agency has felt that they would not 
be suitable. With a number of couples, we 
found that in spite of their original expressed 
interest in an Indian child, they later real- 
ized that they could not accept a child so 
different from themselves. Included in this 
group were a number of couples who could 
not apply to the agency for a baby in the 
usual way because of our eligibility require- 
ments. Since the desire for a child was very 
strong they thought that they could be in- 
terested in an Indian child, but when they 
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came closer to facing the reality they realized 
that it was not right for them. 

With several other couples, we found that 
they would not be able to identify in a healthy 
way with a child so different from themselves, 
In one case, the wife wanted to adopt “an 
unfortunate child who does not have anyone 
else who wants him.” All of her life she felt 
a need to “love the unlovely.” This young 
woman had felt deep rejection from her fam- 
ily. Her own self-image was one of unworthi- 
ness and inadequacy. Her picture of the In- 
dian child as an unwanted, unfortunate child 
reflected the image she had of herself. In a 
previous contact with another agency, she 
withdrew her application when she realized 
that many other couples were applying for 
the children who were available. When it 
was explained that we were interviewing 
other couples too who were interested in In- 
dian children, she again withdrew her appli- 
cation. 

With some of our other couples we saw 
serious personality disturbances manifesting 
themselves in lack of self-regard, which be- 
came translated into a fascination about 
adopting a child of a minority group. Obvi- 
ously these couples are unsuited to adoption 
at all. 


Some Differences Between 
the Two Groups 


It needs to be pointed out that we have 
also seen that conflicts and problems in the 
lives of some of our applicants have strength- 
ened rather than detracted from their ability 
to accept, and to have understanding for, 
the child who is different from themselves. 
If the conflicts have been successfully met, 
and have been coupled with other life grati- 
fications and a desire to have a child, we 
think these people may be better parents to 
these particular children than others who 
have faced fewer difficulties in their lives, or 
whose unsolved conflicts will be unhealthily 
lived through the child. 

Our group of adoptive couples is as yet 
too small to enable us to draw many definite 
conclusions. But we do know that these cou- 
ples have less need to conform. Our respon- 
sibility in evaluating this quality is to see 
whether there has been enough sublimation 
of rebellious patterns into healthy construc- 
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tive channels, thus providing an accepting 
atmosphere in which the child can grow, or 
whether these rebellious drives are so un- 
resolved and destructively used that the child 
will be affected adversely. The following two 
cases illustrate these problems. 


One young couple, married only a short time 
and expecting to have their own children, prefer 
frst to adopt a child. They say that they feel 
an obligation to adopt an Indian child. Through- 
wut this young woman’s life there are many in- 
stances of her acting out excessive rebellion 
against her parents. In her opinion her family 
would never accept an Indian child as a grand- 
child, and she anticipates further chasms between 
herself and her family as a result of such an 
adoption. We do not feel that children should be 
ued as instruments to further unresolved de- 
structive rebellion. 

Another young couple approached their inter- 
view with considerable enthusiasm. Originally of 
differing religions, they married after much fam- 
ily disapproval. Their first adopted child, placed 
1 infancy, resembles them in appearance. As 
the interviews progressed, both the wife and I 
noticed that while she greatly wanted to adopt 
an Indian child she also was raising questions 
about whether her community would accept the 
child, and had begun to develop complicated 
theories about what her approach would be and 
how she might handle various problems that she 
ielt certain would arise. She began to recognize 
her great need to broaden her own liberal tenden- 
cies, but also could see how her conservatism 
‘uses her considerable discomfort whenever she 
has tried to express herself more liberally within 
the very conventional community where she lives. 
It seemed to us that while the adoption of the 
first child has been satisfying, the adoption of 
an Indian child would magnify the already ex- 
isting conflicts. She was honest enough to realize 
this too. and withdrew their application. 


We are presently interviewing two young 
couples who differ from each other in national 
origin, and greatly differ in background. We 
do not fully understand the dynamics of their 
basic personalities, but the satisfactions in 
their marriages and the broadness of their 
life experiences make us feel that they have 
found enrichment in their lives, and that they 
have the capacity and desire to share it with 
the child we may place with them. 


Facing Reality of Racial 
Differences 
Parents who integrate their adopted child 
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into their lives wish that the child had been 
born to themselves. Even the most comfort- 
able adoptive parents are not completely se- 
cure about explaining adoption to the child. 
This is particularly true once the explanation 
needs to touch on the people who conceived 
and gave birth to their adopted child. Fac- 
ing the realities of the child’s appearance be- 
cause of racial differences can be an addi- 
tional part of this same problem. It can be 
a source of great anxiety and concern to 
adoptive parents, who at the same time love 
their child. 

The Gordons and the Franks have children 
who are obviously Indian, and therefore this 
is openly acknowledged. Even they, however, 
see the children and themselves in relation 
to likenesses rather than differences as they 
become more solidly a family. This is a 
healthy response in adoptive parents as well 
as, in part, a denial. Two other couples have 
children who are of mixed background, where 
the difference in appearance from the rest of 
the family is more subtle. One of these cou- 
ples had, in addition, a strong need to deny 
to themselves the racial difference, and they 
needed considerable help in expressing their 
discomfort and confusion about these differ- 
ences before they could meet their specific 
problems more constructively than through 
avoidance. 

Some of the Indian children are not mark- 
edly Indian in appearance, particularly those 
who are of mixed racial background. Ex- 
perience from our total interracial program 
shows us that even with subtle differences 
in appearance, there may be times when the 
adoptive couple faces reactions and curiosity 
of others, or questions about the child’s back- 
ground. The time will probably come too 
when the child will need parents who not 
only love him, but can also help him to un- 
derstand and accept his own questions or 
concerns about himself. While there will be 
variations in how parents face the questions 
in the future, the agency has a responsibility 
to select accepting families with a minimum 
of need to deny to themselves the fact of the 
child’s interracial background. The optimum 
situation is the one in which the family actu- 
ally values the child’s difference. 

We try to have the Indian children become 
as real as possible to our couples in their 
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interviews. Pictures of American Indian chil- 
dren give the couple an opportunity to react 
more spontaneously; an atmosphere of 
greater reality for specific discussion of their 
feelings and attitudes with the caseworker 
is created. When the reality of the child can 
be introduced, we have experienced great 
variation in reactions. One applicant com- 
pletely denied any difference between the 
Indian child’s appearance and her own, and 
displaced considerable hostility onto the 
worker. Her inability to accept a child other 
than her own became increasingly evident. 
Other couples have shown genuine apprecia- 
tion for the child as an Indian child, and their 
original interest has been reinforced still 
further. Shortly before placement, one couple 
who had already adopted two non-Indian 
children, and another couple with two own 
children, gave names to the babies they 
were to adopt and accepted them as their 
children before they actually saw them. 


Continuing Agency Responsibility 


Agency responsibility to the Indian child 
should not end with the selection of the most 
accepting parents who are available, nor with 
legal adoption. From follow-up group meet- 
ings with many of our adoptive couples, we 
have learned that adoption is an integration 
of child and family which cannot be governed 
by set periods of time. Parents will be faced 
with helping the child to understand his adop- 
tion at various periods of his growth, while 
having to deal with their own feelings at the 
same time. Many of our adoptive couples have 
welcomed the opportunity to attend group 
meetings, which the agency now offers as 
part of a continuing service at a time when 
parents are in the midst of coping with these 
questions relating to adoption. The oppor- 
tunity for shared experiences, exchange of 
ideas, and guidance from the agency has been 
helpful to the couples and educational to the 
agency. We learn and develop our point of 
view from the couples with whom we place 
the children. 

Recently we completed our first series of 
group meetings with families who have 
adopted interracial children. Included were 
a few couples who had adopted Indian .chil- 
dren. In this opportunity for follow-up of our 
placements, we were impressed with the sensi- 
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tivity and thoughtfulness of the group. Cer. 
tainly the children have secure and _ loving 
homes. The couples have not experienced 
major community problems. But they  ree- 
ognize, as do we, that along with future 
satisfactions there may be problems which 
remain unknown and undefined at the pres. 
ent time. Because of this awareness, the group 
of families feel that they would like to meet 
periodically in the future when the children 
will be in a different age group, and when 
they anticipate that they may again benefit 
from group discussion. 

Through this program, a number of In. 
dian children who might otherwise have been 
deprived of permanent family life now have 
adoptive parents. Each Indian child we plan 
for brings his own unique individuality. Each 
couple we interview adds greater understand- 
ing in seeing the next couple. Each coopera- 
tive placement with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs or state public welfare department 
staff adds to our knowledge in planning for 
children. Participating in the Indian Adop- 
tion Program has brought added enrichment 
to our agency. 


The 
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THE INDUSTRIAL WORLD: 


R. H. Collacott 


Board Member, CWLA 
Director of Public Relations 
The Standard Oil Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


lx any activity such as child welfare, as many 
attitudes and ideas exist as the number of 
people engaged in it. The reasons for their 
interest in it, their backgrounds of experience, 
and their present environments will vary so 
widely that it is often surprising that any- 
thing approaching agreement can be achieved 
and a consensus established. Some people 
will be deeply sentimental, and occasionally 
may have to be restrained from ill-considered 
actions prompted by an excess of pity. Others 
will work just as energetically and effectively, 
but with dispassionate objectivity, because 
they see in broken homes and child neglect 
a social disease which they would make an 
effort to correct, just as they would any other 
unsatisfactory feature of their community— 
aesthetic, physical or financial. 


Without attempting any analysis of the 
composition of boards, leagues, committees 
or legislatures, I would like to suggest, in 
this article, some activities which might rally 
a larger number of laymen than we now 
have recruited, no matter what their social 
philosophy happens to be. 


I propose to start with two observations 
which seem to me to be facts: The first is 
that specialization tends to develop isolation, 
and that the further this specialization is 
carried (generally through professional ac- 
tivitv), the greater the danger of isolation 
and the greater strain on communications 
efforts. The second, which may at first seem 
to have little relation to the first, is that in 
spite of all of our activity, the problems with 
which we deal, instead of becoming reduced 
in number or in complexity, seem on the 
contrary to be increasing. 


Now for the first observation. Even though 
we frequently use them ourselves, we are 
probably a little tired of hearing the terms 
“lay” and “professional” used constantly to 
indicate not only a difference in point of 
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RESERVOIR OF ABILITY 


For more effective collaboration of social 
workers and business leaders in the con- 
trol of social problems. 


view, but an assumed difference in purposes 
and objectives, impossible to reconcile. It 
is true that these two interests are only too 
often not reconciled. But there is no reason 
why they cannot be. Further, this situation 
is by no means peculiar to social work; it 
can be found everywhere. Any industrial 
corporation of any size is plagued by the 
fact that technological progress has carried 
some departments into areas which others 
in the organization find difficult to compre- 
hend. As the advantages and even the neces- 
sity of specializations have become widely 
recognized, many have developed rapidly, 
and often with little realization of the ter- 
rific burden of communication which grows 
hand in hand with them. 


The problem of communication gives rise 
to other problems equally difficult. Almost 
any publication in the business world, se- 
lected at random, will be found to contain 
one or more articles dealing with the problem 
of communication. Very few of the writers 
seem to come forward with solutions, but 
content themselves with restating the prob- 
lem. Today, when we are confronted with 
the many problems involved in the single 
task of keeping people informed, someone 
is pretty sure to come up with the remark, 
“It’s a matter of communications,” as though 
by that simple act of classification the prob- 
lem was, in large part, solved. The real ques- 
tion is the one asked by Fortune magazine a 
few years ago: “Is Anybody Listening?”’ 


Lest this become merely an essay on com- 
munication, I would point out that communi- 
cation has a very practical application in the 
board-staff relationship. The fact that this 
has been recognized is obvious from the num- 
ber of meetings held, and the quantity of 
printed and mimeographed material which 
is pqured out upon a small group of people. 
who no doubt intend to be dedicated, but are 
none too ready to study what they must know 
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to become properly conversant with the work 
of agencies for which they are the com- 
munity’s trustees. 


An examination of the boards of child 
welfare agencies across the nation will re- 
veal that they are largely made up of people 
distinguished in their community for integ- 
rity, for public service, and for personal 
achievement. They constitute an enormous 
force for furthering the work of the agen- 
cies. But in many cases, probably most of 
them, this force has not been brought into 
action in anything like the degree that might 
be reached, and that must be reached if some 
social imperatives are to be met. 


Any successful organization represents a 
fairly artistic process of delegation of au- 
thority and responsibility. However, care- 
less use of this process can too often become 
an abdigation of authority, rather than its 
proper delegation. The harassed social worker 
or agency executive can be overwhelmed by 
situations not of his own making, and with 
which he should not be expected to cope ef- 
fectively. Think of how many times that feel- 
ing of frustration might be relieved if board 
members would put to use their prestige and 
influence. A pat on the head and oral endorse- 
ment by the board of the staff’s work is far 
from sufficient, and may actually represent 
abdication of its responsibility. The help 
needed in the solution of some social prob- 
lems may not have to be drawn from the in- 
dustrial world, but that world is a reservoir 
of tremendous ability. (It has offered the 
environment for my entire business life and 
my thinking is naturally colored by it.) It is 
not difficult .o find statements by business- 
men showing that they realize that the well- 
being of their own business is closely tied 
in with the social climate of the community. 
The rise of scientific management and ad- 
vances in corporation administration have 
been closely tied in with the development of 
resources and services in other fields. 


Now, many businessmen and _ practically 
all top-flight administrators understand social 
forces and social problems. Assuming then 
that the needs are as imperative as I have in- 
dicated, why, you may ask, do they not come 
forward en masse to wrestle with them and 
aid in their solution? 
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I shall venture to offer a few reasons why 
men who have been recognized by their own 
organizations as valuable contributors, and 
who therefore ought to have equally valuable 
contributions to make to the field we are dis- 
cussing, seem to be reluctant to divert even 
a small part of their time and their great 
ability to the solution of admittedly serious 
problems. 


The first reason is obviously the time re- 
quired, matched against the questionable 
worth of the matters to which their attention 
is called. The pressure upon these people is 
none too widely understood. Long lunch 
periods terminated by a hesitant call to 
order, a perfunctory approval of a financial 
report, and the submission of a few pre- 
determined questions does not lure them into 
extended participation. 

More important, only too often little is 
presented which makes any real demand upon 
their great problem-solving capacities. Even 
the more serious matters which might enlist 
their aid in the legislative field are not pre- 
sented convincingly enough to draw them 
into action. 


That leads to my second observation: that 
in spite of the excellent work done by social 
agencies, the problems with which they deal 
are actually increasing in complexity and in 
severity. This is not the fault of the people 
engaged in the field. It is rather that all of 
our efforts, both preventive and remedial, are 
not extensive enough to cope with the prob- 
lems presented by a growing, interdependent, 
industrial society. Recognition of this fact, 
it seems to me, should be the great bond 
between layman and professional, board and 
staff, as well as with all others who want a 
good society. No one supposes that the non- 
professional will acquaint himself with all the 
specialized techniques now practiced in social 
work, That distinction is what professionalism 
implies. But he should recognize that these 
techniques exist, and even more, that he 
should interest himself in perfecting measure- 
ments of their effectiveness. 


The social worker, exposed daily to a seem- 
ingly infinite catalogue of community needs, 
can certainly be pardoned if he develops an 
indifference to where or how the money for 
meeting them is raised. He is doing what he 
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ie | ficiently effective and receive adequate sup- and replacement of the agency boards. What 

lism | port. Further work is clearly indicated in - needed is a recognition of the areas where 

hese making the accomplishments of social work — and stall can ™ of service to each other, 

he research understandable not only to boards “€¢ Willingness to do the real hard work 

we but to city councils and legislatures, many asked of each, and the deter mination to see it 
of whose members at present are unaware through to the point of real accomplishment. 
that such work, or such a field of knowledge, 

‘em- ; ‘ 

eds, | ¢ven exists. The Journal’s Summer Schedule 

; an The second area is one in which board Again this year, CHILD WELFARE will not 

for members can feel more at home, and as a_ appear in July and August. Thus September 

t he result take an interest, leading, we may hope, will be the Journal’s next issue. 
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THE CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE'S DAY CARE PROJECT. | ie others: 


RESEARCH AND ACTION 


Florence A. Ruderman 


Director, Day Care Project 
Child Welfare League of America 


Tue Day Care Project, in its present form, 
had its inception at the League just over a 
year ago. Almost everywhere there seemed 
to be increasing concern about the needs for 
day care! for children whose mothers could 
not care for them during all or part of the 
day. In part, the problem had become acute 
because of the closing of day care centers 
which had been established during World 
War II under the Lanham Act. While day 
care centers with public (Federal) financing 
were being closed, more and more women 
with young children were entering the labor 
force.” In 1958 a Bureau of the Census study, 
done in conjunction with the Children’s Bu- 
reau, found that there were over five million 
children under twelve whose mothers were 
working full time.* There were millions more 
whose mothers were working part time or 
irregularly. In addition, of course, unknown 
numbers of children may need substitute day- 
time care for other reasons: a broken home, a 
physically or emotionally ill mother, an in- 
adequate or harmful physical or social en- 
vironment. 

How were all of these children being cared 
for? What was being done to protect them? 
Here were conditions which were nationwide, 
and affecting millions of children. In scme 
communities important steps were being 
taken, yet on the whole relatively little was 
being done. What could the Child Welfare 
League of America do to help communities 
—and the nation as a whole—understand day 
care needs? What could it do to encourage 
community action to meet these needs? 

In 1959, the League was fortunate enough 





1We are using ‘‘day care’? in a very broad sense—to cover 
all daytime child care arrangements when the mother herself 
does not provide this care. 

2In one decade alone (1948-1958), the number of 
mothers in the labor force increased by 80 percent and the 
proportion by almost 50 percent. 

8Henry C. Lajewski, Child Care Arrangements of Full- 
Time Working Mothers, Children’s Bureau Publ. No. 378— 
1959, Washington, D. C. 
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A description of the Day Care Project; 
study design. 


to obtain a grant from The Field Foundation. 
Inc. for a three-year research and _ action 
project in the field of day care for children, 
In surveying this field, we confronted many 
anomalies: While the number of working 
mothers was rising after the war, day care 
centers operated with public funds were being 
closed. Despite increasing community con- 
cern with problems of juvenile delinquency, 
schools, and other areas affecting the youth 
of our nation, it was proving very difficult to 
stimulate community action to deal with in- 
adequate or unsuitable day care for children. 
And, while the professionals lean towards 
formal, group facilities (at least for the 
school-age child), the public continues to rely 
on improvised, informal, “private” arrange- 
ments—e.g., care by father, grandmother, 
older sibling, neighbor, baby-sitter. 

These are some of the facets of the day care 
situation. What are the solutions? Is there 
one solution, for all families, all children, all | 
communities? What is suitable for a child of | 
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under three, and perhaps equally wrong for 
the adolescent or preadolescent child. The 
needs of the child whose mother works full 
time may be quite different from those of the 
child from a broken home, or of the child in 
overcrowded quarters, who has no access to 
recreational facilities. The needs of a child 
in an isolated rural area are different from 
those of the urban child, and so on. 

The preferences, predilections, and perhaps 


even prejudices of parents—and of the wider | 


community—must also be considered. If the 
great majority of substitute child care ar- 
rangements are unorganized, “informal,” is 
this the result simply of the near-absence of 
formal facilities, or lack of knowledge of their 
existence, or is it part of a deeper system of 
attitudes and beliefs? Why do particular 
families adopt certain arrangements rather 
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than others? What are communities prepared 
to accept as institutional solutions to day 
care needs? 

To these and to many related questions 
there were no definitive answers, or no answers 
at all. A certain amount of research had been 
done in this area, and this paved the way 
for the League’s current project. The Bureau 
of the Census study, already referred to, gave 
us our first indication of the magnitude of 
the problem nationally (for children of full- 
time working mothers), and provided us with 
the distribution of different types of child care 
arrangements. However, studies in this field 
have always tended to restrict the problem 
in one way or another. For example, they 
have focused on the working mother and ex- 
cluded the nonworking mother. Or they have 
been restricted to families which are already 
using formal day care facilities, or which are 
on the rolls of some social agency. As a rule, 
they have made no attempt to examine and 
evaluate daytime child care arrangements 
directly, and in general, it may be said that 
studies in this field have suffered from either 
a too-narrow conceptualization of the prob- 
lem, or from overly simple research methods. 

At the League we felt that what was needed 
now was a genuinely comprehensive, large- 
scale research—and _ action—project. We 
wanted to view daytime child care as part of 
the contemporary scene—a feature of our 
rapidly evolving society—and not as a prob- 
lem restricted to particular groups, predefined 
conditions, or special facilities. When millions 
of mothers work, and the number continues to 
rise, this is a situation affecting our society 
as a whole. This means that it is necessary 
to study the population generally. We decided 
therefore, that our project would study day 
care in a very broad context, and that we 
would study the problem as comprehensively 
—and as openmindedly—as possible. We will 
study not only formal facilities, but also in- 
formal arrangements; not only working 
mothers, but also nonworking mothers, in all 
classes or groups of the population. And we 
shall try to find out—in particular com- 
munities—not only the numbers of children 
who need substitute care during the day, 
but also the family patterns and the social 
attitudes or values which give rise to these 
needs, and in part determine how they are 
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met. And we shall be concerned with the 
knowledge and opinions about day care, and 
related community problems, not only of the 
professionals in these fields, but also of 
other influential groups in the community— 
e.g., representatives of business, labor, the 
churches. 

This is the way our planning for the Day 
Care Project began. The next section de- 
scribes the study design of the project: its 
three stages of research, and its action com- 
ponent. 


The Design of the Study 


One of the distinctive features of the Day 
Care Project is its multi-community design. 
The study will be conducted in a number of 
communities, and all stages of the research 
will be replicated exactly in each participat- 
ing community. The communities have been 
chosen from each of the four major regional 
divisions of the country (northeastern, south- 
ern, north-central, and western). Most are 
large, but several are middle-sized cities, and 
one participating community is a_ rural 
county, in a predominantly rural state. (We 
feel that the rural county is especially im- 
portant, as we know that there are many day 
care problems in rural areas—perhaps often 
unrecognized—and that these are not usually 
included in studies in this field.) Our com- 
munities also represent different types of wel- 
fare, and particularly day care, problems. 
Consequently, one important feature of the 
Day Care Project will be the comparative 
dimension. In looking at our different com- 
munities, we shall be able to see what in 
the day care situation is general—i.e., found 
in communities of different types, in different 
regions, etc-—and what is due to particular, 
or local, factors. In this way each participat- 
ing community will have a complete local 
study, and at the same time be contributing 
to a much larger piece of research. 

Another distinctive feature of the design 
is the replication of items in the different 
stages of the research. But this is perhaps 
better explained by describing the actual 
stages of the research, as they will take place 
in each participating community. These, then, 
are the three stages into which the research 
of the Day Care Project is divided: 

Stage I. The leadership study. In each par- 
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ticipating community a “leadership sample” 
will be drawn from groups felt to be strategic 
in determining welfare policies in the com- 
munity. The sample will be made up of pro- 
fessionals in day care, early childhood edu- 
cation, and child welfare; lay people who are 
members of boards of agencies or organiza- 
tions in these fields; and representatives of 
major business, labor and religious groups. 
The intent will be to survey the knowledge, 
opinions and attitudes. in regard to day care 
issues, on the part of these key individuals 
and groups, and to bring out the areas of 
consensus and lack of consensus. 

In Stage I we will be concerned with ques- 
tions such as these: To what extent are the 
professionals themselves agreed on critical 
issues in day care? Are the opinions of the 
lay people at all close to those of the pro- 
fessionals? What kinds of solutions to day 
care problems do these “leadership” groups 
favor? What kinds of innovations would they 
be prepared to accept? How do they feel day 
care should be organized, staffed, financed? 
These are a few of the questions we shall be 
dealing with in Stage I. 

This stage of the research will be con- 
ducted by means of a mail questionnaire. 
The samples will consist of about 300 to 400 
individuals in each community. Stage I is 
scheduled for the fall of 1961. 

Stage II. Depth interviews with mothers 
in a representative sample of families. In each 
community, a random (area_ probability) 
sample of households will be drawn; in these, 
about 300 mothers (or mother-surrogates, 
when there is no mother living with the 
family) will be selected for a depth interview 
on daytime child care arrangements in the 
family. (The relevant population in this stage 
of the research will be all families with at 
least one child under twelve. While the 
sample will be drawn randomly from the 
entire population, and thus reflect all of the 
social variations of the community, working 
mothers will be sampled at twice the 
used for nonworking mothers. This will 
us roughly equal numbers of working 
nonworking mothers. ) 

In addition to questions on day care ar- 
rangements, present and past, in the family, 
the interview will cover such things as: child- 
rearing practices and attitudes; the roles of 
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husband and wife in child rearing, family 
decisions, and household chores; the mother’s 
attitudes towards housework and caring for 
the children; her employment history an 
attitudes; and the background of the family 
in terms of education, income, religion, ete. 
On day care practices themselves, the ques. 
tions will cover not only the actual arrange. 
ments when mothers must be away—because 
of work, or for any other reason—but also 
the reasons for making these arrangements 
feelings of satisfaction or dissatisfaction, 
knowledge of alternatives, and so on. 

The interview is designed to run, on the 
average, an hour and a half. Since about 300 
mothers will be interviewed in each conm- 
munity, we should have an aggregate sample 
of well over 2,000 cases. The interviews will 
be conducted by professional interviewers 
from a nationally-known interviewing and 
opinion research organization; this will as- 
sure high quality interviewing and standard 
procedures in each of our communities. Stage 
IT, like Stage I, is scheduled to begin in the 
fall of 1961. 

Stage IlT. Community inventory and or. 
ganizational study; observation and evalua- 
tion of day care facilities and arrangements. 
This stage of the research rounds out the pic- 
ture—of professionals, leadership opinion. 
popular attitudes, and needs—by looking di- 
rectly at the day care organizations and facili- 
ties themselves. In this stage of the research. 
we shall examine the community’s licensing 
laws and standards for day care and related 
facilities, and its network of public. voluntary, 
and proprietary agencies or organizations pro- 
viding services to children (and thus directly 
or indirectly concerned with day care); and 
we shall observe and evaluate, on a sample 
basis, some number of day care facilities. 
(Again, in our very broad use of this term, 
we are including nursery schools and family 
day care homes, as well as day care centers 


under all auspices, whether licensed or un- | 


licensed.) We shall try to determine the 
adequacy and suitability of the community’s 
structures and facilities, in the light of local 
and League standards, and of the attitudes 
and needs of various groups brought out in 
stages I and II of the research. How well is 
the community organized to meet its day care 


needs? What are the gaps—if any—in 
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licensing or standards; in coverage or avail- 
ability of day care centers, family day care 
homes, homemaker service? What should be 
done to improve standards, increase com- 
munity knowledge of facilities, expand the 
range of services offered? 

These are a few of the points that will 
be covered in Stage III. This stage of the 
research will be conducted primarily by the 
project’s day care consultants—specialists in 
day care, nursery school education, and com- 
munity organization. The first steps of Stage 
III have already been taken. Other aspects 


will continue through the rest of 1961, and 
during part of 1962. 
A word about the organization of the 


project. The project is interdisciplinary, with 
members of the staff representing the fields 
of social work, early childhood education, 
social psychology, and sociology. Because of 
the very comprehensive (and consequently 
costly) nature of the research, only three 
communities could be covered by the Field 
Foundation grant; all other participating 
communities have been asked to underwrite 
part of the local costs. At present, this is the 
roster of participating communities: Oakland, 
California; Cleveland, Ohio; Providence, 
Rhode Island; Hartford, Connecticut; Balti- 
more, Maryland; Memphis, Tennessee; and 
a rural county, which cannot as yet be identi- 
fied. In each of these communities, there is a 
co-sponsoring group (usually the Council of 
Social Agencies) and a broadly representa- 
tive local advisory committee. The project 
staff works closely with these local groups, 
calling upon them for help with certain re- 
search tasks and for information about day 
care and other social services in the com- 
munity. Periodically, the staff will report 
back to these groups on the progress and 
findings of the study, and we rely upon these 
groups to interpret the project to the wider 
community. Ultimately, the co-sponsoring 
and advisory groups will have the responsi- 
bility of drawing up, on the basis of the re- 
search findings, a program for local action 
on day care. 

This is part of the action phase of the 
project. Another part lies with the project’s 
own National Advisory Committee, a group 
composed of individuals prominent in the 
fields of day care, education, and welfare, 
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and representing varied points of view. This 
committee, too, meets periodically with the 
project staff, and consults with it on the 
direction of the study. On completion of the 
research, the committee will formulate guides 
for community and national day care plan- 
ning, to be submitted to legislative bodies 
and other interested groups. (A monograph 
with the findings and results of all stages 
of the research is envisaged at the end of the 
study.) 

We hope that within the next two years 
the Day Care Project will both advance our 
knowledge of contemporary social patterns, 
and help to stimulate and improve day care 
services for children. 


Turitz 


(continued from p. 6) 


to ease our conscience and relieve us of re- 
sponsibility to do anything further. We must 
find ways of advancing our cause, as a spe- 
cial interest group. among the competing 
claims of other groups, so that high priority 
will be given to children whose families need 
help to rear them well. As advocates of chil- 
dren, we must not hesitate to use moral argu- 
ments that compel our community leaders 
and legislators to look into their souls, and 
not just their pockets, in supporting services 
for children and their families. 

In addition. social workers in the child 
welfare field must supply a rational base for 
the structure of social services for the child 
in his own home. To do so, we must agree on: 
what these particular services are, what the 
problems are which these services can help to 
resolve. what the purpose of the services 
should be. and what is involved in providing 
the total service. We must redefine the social 
responsibility which the community dele- 
gates to agencies administering services for 
the child in his own home, and the special- 
ized knowledge, skills and which 
agencies need to carry out this responsibility. 

To know what we stand for, we must ex- 
amine critically the validity of the assump- 
tions on which we have been operating. We 


resources 


must free ourselves of traditional approaches 
and existing patterns of and 
agency structure. 

How easy it would be, if we could only 
“reckon anew from the beginning!” 


community 








READERS’ FORUM 


On the Children’s Bureau Proposals 
To the Editor: 


I am writing to comment on the article by 
Joseph H. Reid, in the March issue of CHILD 
WELFARE, entitled “Proposed Changes in the 
Structure of the Children’s Bureau.” It seems 
to me that consideration should be given to 
expanding the Children’s Bureau to include 
the Aid to Dependent Children program of 
Title IV of the Social Security Act, together 
with children in need because of the unem- 
ployment of the father. The expansion would 
result in an “Office of Family and Child Wel- 
fare Services.” including “community social 
services in such areas as juvenile delinquency 
prevention, services to the aging, and related 
programs designed to strengthen community 
life,’ as recommended by President Ken- 
nedy’s task force. 


Nearly twenty-five years of experience with 
the administration of public assistance has 
demonstrated the differences of function and 
purpose between Aid to Dependent Children 
and assistance to the aged, blind. and dis- 
abled. Old age, blindness, and permanent dis- 
ability are. in almost every instance, “‘termi- 
nal” problems, and little other than financial 
assistance to maintain income can help. For 
these categories the imperatives are the right 
to assistance, the unconditional money pay- 
ment, and the right of appeal. Public support 
for these programs was, and still is, based 
largely on a “pension” philosophy. Their fu- 
ture would seem to depend, in the final analy- 
on the degree to which the social insur- 
ance programs are developed and expanded. 


sis. 


ADC is a “temporary” program, in the 
sense that the children concerned will reach 
a specified age limit at which time the ex- 
pectation is that they will have learned to 
become self-supporting and responsible citi- 
zens. The goals of the ADC workers are ex- 
actly the same as those of the Child Welfare 
Services staffs. The same casework and re- 
habilitative skills are needed. The same con- 
siderations apply if the goal is the re-training 
of the mother and the reorganization of her 
family life so that she can make plans to 
work for the support of her family. 
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Because the ADC program has been con. 
fused by client and community with the 
“terminal” assistance, this all-important focys 
on the needs of children has sometimes been 
lost. Mothers needing only “temporary” as. 
sistance have been overwhelmed by required 
explanations of the unconditional money pay. 
ment and the right to appeal, when what they 
were seeking was help in problem-solving, 
This confusion has contributed to some of 
the administrative problems of the program— 
‘suitable home” laws, inadequate financial 
support, and overworked and _ undertrained 
staffs. 


An “Office of Family and Child Welfare 
Services” would put these programs on the 
positive basis of strengthening family life 
through casework and other rehabilitative 
services in behalf of children. 


GeorcE H. Finck 
Director, The Juvenile Welfare 
Board of Pinellas Count) 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The Roles of the Psychiatrist 
and the Social Worker 


To the Editor: 


Dr. Littner’s article (CHm~p WELFARE, 
March 1961) stirs me to comment upon the 
many articles in social work literature in 
recent years dealing with the respective roles 
of psychiatrists and social workers. What 
impresses me particularly is the frequency 
with which these roles are defined by a psy- 


chiatrist. It would no doubt appear presump- 
tuous for a social worker to write, for ex- 


ample, in the Journal of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, of the roles of the psy- 
chiatrist (particularly a “limiting” role) and 
the social worker. 


Because of the many excellent articles, 
papers, etc. which Dr. Littner has presented 
to social workers throughout the country, it 
is indeed with mixed feelings that I look to 
his recent article for examples of the need 
for social workers to take more responsibility 
in defining their own professional responsi- 
bilities and armamentarium, especially in re- 
lation to psychiatry. Yet, as Dr. Littner 
states, there has been much positive col- 
laborative effort between the two disciplines, 
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and I am sure that he welcomes social work- 
as’ attempts at defining the respective roles. 


The alliance of the medical practitioner 
and the social work practitioner has been 
ne of gifts and misgivings, for both profes- 
jons. Because social work is avowedly an 
electic discipline, sometimes with a psycho- 
analytic orientation, it has acquired a large 
body of knowledge (often poorly organized 
and documented) about human personality 
and society. It has never been solely identi- 
fied with any one social science or any one 
science of man (except for an occasional 
cult). Psychiatry, on the other hand, has 
dearly developed as one of the specialties in 
the practice of medicine. 


Social work started through organizations, 
social agencies, as an expression of the super- 
ego concerns of the community to “do some- 
thing” (perhaps anything) about the multi- 
tudinous problems besetting their fellowman 
(and, therefore, “bothering” them). Social 
work will always, I believe, be in part a re- 
flection of society’s super-ego—a concern that 
“someone do something for or with that guy 
down the street.” The conscience never wins 
a popularity contest, nor will social work, so 
long as it remains concerned with those who 
can’t afford the analyst’s fee, with those who 
can’t wait on the clinic’s waiting list, or with 
those who are not “motivated” to verbalize 
at the socio-economic level of the fifty-minute- 
hour therapist. 


So, social work and psychiatry have ar- 
rived in the 1960’s, at an overlapping of some 
of their clientele, and some areas of knowl- 
edge—but still serve man in quite differ- 
ent capacities. It is mot new that social work- 
ers are confronted with the severest of social 
pathology and psychopathology; our roots 
grew in this soil, whether we understood it or 
not. 


One of Dr. Littner’s distinctions about the 
role of the psychiatrist is that “he is trained 
to function independently” and has a con- 
comitant “responsibility for his own deci- 
sions.”’ Yet, some of the better practice today 
in many fields, including psychiatry and so- 
cial work, is done in a group, collaborative 
setting. This is, I believe, where new knowl- 
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edge is being developed, refined, and organ- 
ized. Social workers, through a tradition of 
group, or agency practice, have developed a 
system of passing along knowledge, particu- 
larly through supervision, which has been 
borrowed in the training of some psychiatrists 
and psychologists. 


Another factor which Dr. Littner cites is 
that the “psychiatrist has learned to appreci- 
ate the totality of the human being . . . of the 
whole person, both mind and body.” I think 
that social work may be considered an even 
more holistic approach, encompassing the so- 
cial (environmental, family, etc.) factors 
which are also an inextricable part of the 
psyche and the soma. 


We can all agree that the “problem of the 
untrained social worker is a serious one,” 
yet this does not begin to define a problem of 
monumental size. Agreement may also be 
readily obtained on the need for social work- 
ers to do more in community education on 
social work as a skill and a resource to the 
community. It is relevant to both of these 
points that social work began in practice, 
from “doing,” before it acquired what is now 
a complex and rigorous training program. 
Thus, many of today’s “untrained social 
workers” are not unlike the founders of so- 
cial work. It is granted that good intentions 
do not make a professional helping person. 
However, it remains a fact of life for many 
adults and children known to social agencies, 
especially to public welfare agencies, that 
there are not enough social workers, trained 
or untrained, to help in regard to even basic 
necessities of shelter, food, etc., completely 
aside from the relative luxury of casework 
treatment. The extension of such services to 
society will not come about by the differentia- 
tion of the trained from the untrained social 
worker in the public image. 


What is occurring within the social work 
profession, especially within the National 
Association of Social Workers, is a series of 
programs specifying standards for beginning 
and advanced master’s degree social work- 
ers. This will, no doubt, be beneficial in terms 
of status, prestige, etc. There will be con- 
comitant community education implications 
in these developments. It may eventually 
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clarify, for social work and allied professions, 
a private practice of social work which is 
not junior psychiatry. This may be a luxury 
which our society can ill afford, yet it is one 
result of the professional strivings of many 
disciplines in our society. I cannot refrain 
from commenting, in passing, that there have 
been physicians and even psychiatrists in 
private practice who attempt to become ama- 
teur social workers (in an area of practice 
such as adoption, the results can be quite 
serious). 


Dr. Littner’s comments on the need for 
‘“psychotherapeutic training” for social work- 
ers will not sound new to many social work- 
ers trained in recent years. Many graduate 
schools of social work have incorporated this 
type of training as part of the generic educa- 
tion of the social worker. Many of these social 
workers have been previously drawn into em- 
ployment in psychiatric settings, although 
child welfare is becoming an increasingly wel- 
coming field. Encouragement from such lead- 
ers as Dr. Littner will no doubt help draw 
more such trained social workers to the field 
of child welfare. 


ARCHIE J. HANLAN 


Child Welfare Supervisor 
Contra Costa County Social Service De pt. 
Martinez, California 


Social Work in Italy 


To the Editor: 


I read with amusement and considerable 
surprise Jean Charnley’s article “An Ameri- 
can Social Worker in Italy,” published in 
vour January 1961 issue. 


I hope vou will be kind enough to publish 
this letter too, not only because I happen to 


know very well the school of which Mrs. 
Charnley writes and its Director, but also 
and this perhaps more important—be- 
cause my office is responsible for the pro- 
erams of Fulbright scholars in the Italian 
hoe vork. It is we who, together 
with tf \ Commission, must c¢ 
{ } not to a t the req { 
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Unfortunately, at the time when Mrs, 
Charnley came to Italy, we had not yet re. 
ceived this assignment, or perhaps we might 
have spared her some of the “frustrating and 
comic experiences” which she seems to have 
gone through. 


Mrs. Charnley’s talent as a writer was al- 
ready known to us, but it is even more eyi- 
dent in the brilliant article published by you. 
If the rest of the book is in the same style, 
it will make the most amusing reading. 


What I would object to, however, is to this 
book being presented as a serious and well- 
informed document on our institutions, our 
culture and our social work methods. Mrs, 
Charnley spent about five months in Italy 
and during at least four of them, despite her 
best will, was unable to communicate except 
in English or through interpreters. After the 
usual round of the services, visited by all 
Fulbright scholars, she read with great diff- 
culty some case records handwritten in Ital- 
ian in one of our child welfare agencies and 
finally she gave three lectures to some Rome 
casework supervisors. Although I myself 
spent six months in the United States with a 
UN fellowship and visited schools and agen- 
cies both in the North and in the South, 
speaking certainly not fluent but quite under- 
standable English, I would not dare to write 
a book or even an article expressing opinions 
on institutions, schools, social workers, etc. 
of the U.S.A. Of course this is due to my 
lesser ability but I fear it is due to Mrs. 
Charnley’s too brilliant qualities as a novelist 
that she makes such statements as “the na- 
tion’s laws for the protection of children 
date back to the Caesars” or here in Italy 
we hoped for reforms only in terms of decades 
or centuries, or “the nuns are taught only the 
easy and obvious in social work” and are not 
given diplomas, etc., etc. 


If there are so many exaggerations and 
inexact statements in four pages only, I can- 


not imagine what the rest of the book will 
be like. 
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of the study were formulated with the ad- 
vice of an impressive list of authorities on 
social security and public welfare, and spe- 
cialists from a variety of fields including law, 
research, casework, community organization, 
industrial relations, and home economics. 


The volume containing findings and recom- 
mendations contradicts many popular opin- 
ions and misconceptions about administration 
of the Aid to Dependent Children program 
and characteristics of ADC recipients. These 
misconceptions are ones which have seriously 
hampered the ADC program in realizing the 
basic purpose of strengthening and maintain- 
ing family life for dependent children. The 
findings, to the extent that they are supported 
in fact and are applicable to other areas of 
the nation, will be useful to public welfare 
administrators in improving administrative 
practices, staff training programs, and re- 
habilitative services. 


The report calls for state and Federal legis- 
lation against racial discrimination in em- 
ployment. Other recommendations include, 
but are not limited to, the following: Federal 
and state legislation to extend ADC to all 
children in need living with any relatives, in- 
cluding both parents, as one means of pre- 
serving family unity and reducing the inci- 
dence of desertion and illegitimacy; liberali- 
zation of the Old-Age, Survivors and Disa- 
bility Insurance program; research projects 
on causes and prevention of dependency and 
illegitimacy, and incorporation of findings 
in state and local programs; expansion and 
improvement of the vocational rehabilitation 
program; expansion and improvement of the 
Child Welfare Services program to serve 
more children in their own homes; concen- 
trated attention, at all governmental levels, 
on low-cost housing needs; and elimination 
of residence requirements with respect to the 
Federal grant-in-aid programs. The report 
also points out lack of availability, and in- 
effective use of, supportive community re- 
sources, both public and private. 


The report undoubtedly will stimulate the 
Cook County Public Assistance agency and 
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READERS’ FORUM 


On the Children’s Bureau Proposals 
To the Editor: 


I am writing to comment on the article by 
Joseph H. Reid, in the March issue of CHILD 
WELFaAkeE, entitled ‘Proposed Changes in the 
Structure of the Children’s Bureau.” It seems 
to me that consideration should be given to 
expanding the Children’s Bureau to include 
the Aid to Dependent Children program of 
Title IV of the Social Security Act, together 
with children in need because of the unem- 
ployment of the father. The expansion would 
result in an “Office of Family and Child Wel- 
fare Services,” including “community social 
services in such areas as juvenile delinquency 
prevention, services to the aging, and related 
programs designed to strengthen community 
life,’ as recommended by President Ken- 
nedy’s task force. 


Nearly twenty-five years of experience with 
the administration of public assistance has 
demonstrated the differences of function and 
purpose between Aid to Dependent Children 
and assistance to the aged, blind, and dis- 
abled. Old age, blindness, and permanent dis- 
ability are, in almost every instance, “termi- 
nal” problems, and little other than financial 
assistance to maintain income can help. For 
these categories the imperatives are the right 
to assistance, the unconditional money pay- 
ment, and the right of appeal. Public support 
for these programs was, and still is, based 
largely on a “pension” philosophy. Their fu- 
ture would seem to depend, in the final analy- 
sis, on the degree to which the social insur- 
ance programs are developed and expanded. 


ADC is a “temporary” program, in the 
sense that the children concerned will reach 
a specified age limit at which time the ex- 
pectation is that they will have learned to 
become self-supporting and responsible citi- 
zens. The goals of the ADC workers are ex- 
actly the same as those of the Child Welfare 
Services staffs. The same casework and re- 
habilitative skills are needed. The same con- 
siderations apply if the goal is the re-training 
of the mother and the reorganization of her 
family life so that she can make plans to 
work for the support of her family. 
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Because the ADC program has been con- 
fused by client and community with the 
“terminal” assistance, this all-important focus 
on the needs of children has sometimes been 
lost. Mothers needing only “temporary” as- 
sistance have been overwhelmed by required 
explanations of the unconditional money pay- 
ment and the right to appeal, when what they 
were seeking was help in problem-solving. 
This confusion has contributed to some of 
the administrative problems of the program— 
“suitable home” laws, inadequate financial 
support, and overworked and undertrained 
staffs. 


An “Office of Family and Child Welfare 
Services” would put these programs on the 
positive basis of strengthening family life 
through casework and other rehabilitative 
services in behalf of children. 


GEorRGE H. FInck 


Director, The Juvenile Welfare 
Board of Pinellas County 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The Roles of the Psychiatrist 
and the Social Worker 


To the Editor: 


Dr. Littner’s article (CHi~p WELFARE, 
March 1961) stirs me to comment upon the 
many articles in social work literature in 
recent years dealing with the respective roles 
of psychiatrists and social workers. What 
impresses me particularly is the frequency 
with which these roles are defined by a psy- 
chiatrist. It would no doubt appear presump- 
tuous for a social worker to write, for ex- 
ample, in the Journal of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, of the roles of the psy- 
chiatrist (particularly a “limiting” role) and 
the social worker. 


Because of the many excellent articles, 
papers, etc. which Dr. Littner has presented 
to social workers throughout the country, it 
is indeed with mixed feelings that I look to 
his recent article for examples of the need 
for social workers to take more responsibility 
in defining their own professional responsi- 
bilities and armamentarium, especially in re- 
lation to psychiatry. Yet, as Dr. Littner 
states, there has been much positive col- 
laborative effort between the two disciplines, 
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and I am sure that he welcomes social work- 
ers’ attempts at defining the respective roles. 


The alliance of the medical practitioner 
and the social work practitioner has been 
one of gifts and misgivings, for both profes- 
sions. Because social work is avowedly an 
eclectic discipline, sometimes with a psycho- 
analytic orientation, it has acquired a large 
body of knowledge (often poorly organized 
and documented) about human personality 
and society. It has never been solely identi- 
fied with any one social science or any one 
science of man (except for an occasional 
cult). Psychiatry, on the other hand, has 
clearly developed as one of the specialties in 
the practice of medicine. 


Social work started through organizations, 
social agencies, as an expression of the super- 
ego concerns of the community to “do some- 
thing” (perhaps anything) about the multi- 
tudinous problems besetting their fellowman 
(and, therefore, “bothering” them). Social 
work will always, I believe, be in part a re- 
flection of society’s super-ego—a concern that 
“someone do something for or with that guy 
down the street.” The conscience never wins 
a popularity contest, nor will social work, so 
long as it remains concerned with those who 
can’t afford the analyst’s fee, with those who 
can’t wait on the clinic’s waiting list, or with 
those who are not “motivated” to verbalize 
at the socio-economic level of the fifty-minute- 
hour therapist. 


So, social work and psychiatry have ar- 
rived in the 1960’s, at an overlapping of some 
of their clientele, and some areas of knowl- 
edge—but still serve man in quite differ- 
ent capacities. It is not new that social work- 
ers are confronted with the severest of social 
pathology and psychopathology; our roots 
grew in this soil, whether we understood it or 
not. 


One of Dr. Littner’s distinctions about the 
role of the psychiatrist is that “he is trained 
to function independently” and has a con- 
comitant “responsibility for his own deci- 
sions.” Yet, some of the better practice today 
in many fields, including psychiatry and so- 
cial work, is done in a group, collaborative 
setting. This is, I believe, where new knowl- 
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edge is being developed, refined, and organ- 
ized. Social workers, through a tradition of 
group, or agency practice, have developed a 
system of passing along knowledge, particu- 
larly through supervision, which has been 
borrowed in the training of some psychiatrists 
and psychologists. 


Another factor which Dr. Littner cites is 
that the “psychiatrist has learned to appreci- 
ate the totality of the human being . . . of the 
whole person, both mind and body.” I think 
that social work may be considered an even 
more holistic approach, encompassing the so- 
cial (environmental, family, etc.) factors 
which are also an inextricable part of the 
psyche and the soma. 


We can all agree that the “problem of the 
untrained social worker is a serious one,” 
yet this does not begin to define a problem of 
monumental size. Agreement may also be 
readily obtained on the need for social work- 
ers to do more in community education on 
social work as a skill and a resource to the 
community. It is relevant to both of these 
points that social work began in practice, 
from “doing,” before it acquired what is now 
a complex and rigorous training program. 
Thus, many of today’s “untrained social 
workers” are not unlike the founders of so- 
cial work. It is granted that good intentions 
do not make a professional helping person. 
However, it remains a fact of life for many 
adults and children known to social agencies, 
especially to public welfare agencies, that 
there are not enough social workers, trained 
or untrained, to help in regard to even basic 
necessities of shelter, food, etc., completely 
aside from the relative luxury of casework 
treatment. The extension of such services to 
society will not come about by the differentia- 
tion of the trained from the untrained social 
worker in the public image. 


What is occurring within the social work 
profession, especially within the National 
Association of Social Workers, is a series of 
programs specifying standards for beginning 
and advanced master’s degree social work- 
ers. This will, no doubt, be beneficial in terms 
of status, prestige, etc. There will be con- 
comitant community education implications 
in these developments. It may eventually 
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clarify, for social work and allied professions, 
a private practice of social work which is 
not junior psychiatry. This may be a luxury 
which our society can ill afford, yet it is one 
result of the professional strivings of many 
disciplines in our society. I cannot refrain 
from commenting, in passing, that there have 
been physicians and even psychiatrists in 
private practice who attempt to become ama- 
teur social workers (in an area of practice 
such as adoption, the results can be quite 
serious). 


Dr. Littner’s comments on the need for 
“psychotherapeutic training” for social work- 
ers will not sound new to many social work- 
ers trained in recent years. Many graduate 
schools of social work have incorporated this 
type of training as part of the generic educa- 
tion of the social worker. Many of these social 
workers have been previously drawn into em- 
ployment in psychiatric settings, although 
child welfare is becoming an increasingly wel- 
coming field. Encouragement from such lead- 
ers as Dr. Littner will no doubt help draw 
more such trained social workers to the field 
of child welfare. 


ARCHIE J. HANLAN 


Child Welfare Supervisor 
Contra Costa County Social Service Dept. 
Martinez, California 


Social Work in Italy 
To the Editor: 


I read with amusement and considerable 
surprise Jean Charnley’s article “An Ameri- 
can Social Worker in Italy,” published in 
your January 1961 issue. 


I hope you will be kind enough to publish 
this letter too, not only because I happen to 
know very well the school of which Mrs. 
Charnley writes and its Director, but also— 
and this is perhaps more important—be- 
cause my office is responsible for the pro- 
grams of Fulbright scholars in the Italian 
schools of social work. It is we who, together 
with the American Commission, must de- 
termine whether or not to accept the requests 
of American candidates who wish to come 
to our schools as consultants, and we who 
plan the program of work for them. 
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Unfortunately, at the time when Mrs. 
Charnley came to Italy, we had not yet re- 
ceived this assignment, or perhaps we might 
have spared her some of the “frustrating and 
comic experiences” which she seems to have 
gone through. 


Mrs. Charnley’s talent as a writer was al- 
ready known to us, but it is even more evi- 
dent in the brilliant article published by you. 
If the rest of the book is in the same style, 
it will make the most amusing reading. 


What I would object to, however, is to this 
book being presented as a serious and well- 
informed document on our institutions, our 
culture and our social work methods. Mrs. 
Charnley spent about five months in Italy 
and during at least four of them, despite her 
best will, was unable to communicate except 
in English or through interpreters. After the 
usual round of the services, visited by all 
Fulbright scholars, she read with great diffi- 
culty some case records handwritten in Ital- 
ian in one of our child welfare agencies and 
finally she gave three lectures to some Rome 
casework supervisors. Although I myself 
spent six months in the United States with a 
UN fellowship and visited schools and agen- 
cies both in the North and in the South, 
speaking certainly not fluent but quite under- 
standable English, I would not dare to write 
a book or even an article expressing opinions 
on institutions, schools, social workers, etc. 
of the U.S.A. Of course this is due to my 
lesser ability but I fear it is due to Mrs. 
Charnley’s too brilliant qualities as a novelist 
that she makes such statements as “the na- 
tion’s laws for the protection of children 
date back to the Caesars” or here in Italy 
we hoped for reforms only in terms of decades 
or centuries, or “the nuns are taught only the 
easy and obvious in social work” and are not 
given diplomas, etc., etc. 


If there are so many exaggerations and 
inexact statements in four pages only, I can- 
not imagine what the rest of the book will 
be like. 


As the recent International Conference of 
Social Work held in Rome demonstrated, 
every nation has something to give and some- 
thing to take in the social work field. We too 
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need help, especially in the fields of social 
service administration and research. The Ful- 
bright consultants are very welcome and re- 
ceived as a rule with pleasure and confidence. 
We have had excellent experience with some 
of them. They were sensible persons who al- 
ready knew or quickly sensed some of our 
problems, first and foremost that both public 
and private social work agencies usually do 
not want to have foreign consultants and that 
powerful political, religious and socio-cultural 
forces, which must be taken into account, in- 
fluence here social policy especially in all that 
regards childhood and youth. They also real- 
ized that there is not just one Italian culture 
(the best known in America is that of the 
peasant South), but several profoundly dif- 
ferent cultures which only now, after one 
hundred years of unity, are beginning to 
amalgamate and at the same time to trans- 
form the country in ways which it is quite 
impossible to foresee. 


Dr. Emma A. FASsOoLo 


Member of the Research and Technical 

Assistance Division— 

Administation for Italian and International Welfare 
Activities (AAI), Rome 


® 
BOOK NOTE 


Facts, Fallacies, and Future. A Study of the 
Aid to Dependent Children Program of Cook 
County, Illinois. Greenleigh Associates, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York, 1960. 99 pp., 
$2.00. Addenda, 149 pp., $2.00. 


This two-volume report, concluding a year’s 
study of the ADC Program in Cook County, 
Illinois by a welfare consulting firm, is un- 
questionably “the most extensive and search- 
ing study ever undertaken of a local welfare 
problem in the United States.” The study 
was initiated by the Board of County Com- 
missioners with the appointment of a Citi- 
zen’s Committee of thirty-five distinguished 
persons from business, industry, the press, 
the professions, and public life. The study 
was financed jointly by the Board of County 
Commissioners, the Illinois Public Aid Com- 
mission, and the Bureau of Public Assistance 
of the U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. The design and methods 
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of the study were formulated with the ad- 
vice of an impressive list of authorities on 
social security and public welfare, and spe- 
cialists from a variety of fields including law, 
research, casework, community organization, 
industrial relations, and home economics. 


The volume containing findings and recom- 
mendations contradicts many popular opin- 
ions and misconceptions about administration 
of the Aid to Dependent Children program 
and characteristics of ADC recipients. These 
misconceptions are ones which have seriously 
hampered the ADC program in realizing the 
basic purpose of strengthening and maintain- 
ing family life for dependent children. The 
findings, to the extent that they are supported 
in fact and are applicable to other areas of 
the nation, will be useful to public welfare 
administrators in improving administrative 
practices, staff training programs, and re- 
habilitative services. 


The report calls for state and Federal legis- 
lation against racial discrimination in em- 
ployment. Other recommendations include, 
but are not limited to, the following: Federal 
and state legislation to extend ADC te all 
children in need living with any relatives, in- 
cluding both parents, as one means of pre- 
serving family unity and reducing the inci- 
dence of desertion and illegitimacy; liberali- 
zation of the Old-Age, Survivors and Disa- 
bility Insurance program; research projects 
on causes and prevention of dependency and 
illegitimacy, and incorporation of findings 
in state and local programs; expansion and 
improvement of the vocational rehabilitation 
program; expansion and improvement of the 
Child Welfare Services program to serve 
more children in their own homes; concen- 
trated attention, at all governmental levels, 
on low-cost housing needs; and elimination 
of residence requirements with respect to the 
Federal grant-in-aid programs. The report 
also points out lack of availability, and in- 
effective use of, supportive community re- 
sources, both public and private. 


The report undoubtedly will stimulate the 
Cook County Public Assistance agency and 
all other public assistance agencies to take 
immediate steps for improvement of internal 
management, including form and procedural 
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simplification, and improved personnel prac- 
tices. This will be a bootstrap operation, con- 
sidering the inadequacy of appropriate na- 
tional standards against which public welfare 
agencies may measure performance. The re- 
port also should encourage efforts toward con- 
structive legislation, through better public 
understanding and determination to over- 
come economic dissipation and waste of hu- 
man resources. The financing and staffing of 
the desired welfare, health, educational, and 
rehabilitation services to capitalize on the 
potentials for self-support and independence 
of the ADC parent will be difficult to achieve. 
Perhaps another avenue to explore more vig- 
orously should be the development of jobs 
at living wages for unskilled and marginal 
laborers, to the end that the problems of the 
residual dependent group would reach man- 
ageable proportions. 


Volume II, the addenda, presents certain 
findings of the report in greater detail. Infor- 
mation selected for the supplement is in- 
tended, in large part, for use of various seg- 
ments of the community. This document, of 
course, is of most value when read as a sup- 
plement to the report. A vast amount of in- 
formation about the characteristics of ADC 
recipients has been assembled and correlated 
as a basis for determining the rehabilitation 
potential of these families, and the measures 
necessary to achieve the goal of rehabilita- 
tion. The absence of some information about 
methods and questionnaires, particularly with 
reference to the employee attitude survey 
and interviews with ADC parents, will dis- 
appoint public welfare administrative and 
technical staff who would most stand to gain 
from such knowledge. It is assumed, however, 
that the objectivity implicit in the conduct 
of such a study by a private management 
consulting firm will enhance public acceptance 
of the findings and recommendations. The 
Cook County Board of County Commission- 
ers, and the State and County Public Aid 
Commissions and staffs, deserve the thanks 
of the entire public assistance field for this 
extensive study of public welfare’s number- 
one problem. 


JEANNE JEWETT 


Administrator 
Oregon State Public Welfare Commission 
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Lichty (continued from p. 11) 


general agreement that an independent foster 
home program should have both a preventive 
and a protective function beyond licensing. 
The best means to evaluate the parents’ 
ability or inability to function independently, 
and to determine if a child is likely to be neg- 
lected by his parents if they move ahead with 
an independent placement, is for the agency 
to review placement plans with the parents 
before offering licensed homes. However, if 
the agency finds the child already in inde- 
pendent placement, the parents should be con- 
tacted and helped to see what placement 
means to their child and to themselves. 


Service should be available to the extent 
that the situation requires, from the point of 
view of parents’ and foster parents’ needs and 
the welfare of the child. In terms of the large 
number of children involved as well as of the 
problems presented, development of service 
for independent homes and for the parents 
and children using them should be a matter of 
urgent concern. 


When parents do not want service, the 
agency must nevertheless take the initiative 
in helping them understand the meaning of 
separation, and later, after placement, must 
continue to help the parent remain closely 
related to the plan they have made for their 
children. 


Some of the relationships, attitudes and 
techniques seen in independent boarding 
should be isolated and studied more thor- 
oughly so that their positive aspects may be 
incorporated in the philosophy and procedures 
of the placement agency. 


Independent boarding was accepted by this 
workshop group as a reality, and as a legit- 
imate area of child welfare concern. It was 
the consensus that this subject should be 
pursued in spite of very real problems of 
priority, of poor legislation, and of commu- 
nity apathy or our own as yet not fully crys- 
tallized objectives. During the workshop, in- 
dependent boarding was moved out of the 
realm of the “twilight zone.” However, this 
better perspective is only a first step in meet- 
ing the problems and establishing goals for 
the protection of large numbers of children 
who will continue to live in independent 
boarding homes throughout the country. 
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CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads $7.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is sixth of month preceding month of 
publication, Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accom- 
panied by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. Please note that Child 


Welfare will not be published in July and August this year. New ads, revisions and canceliations 
for the September issue should reach us by August 6. 


CASEWORKER: Intensive case- 
work with 28 emotionally dis- 
turbed children in small cottage 
type institution. Ages 6-14. Good 
supervision, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. MSW required, psychiatric 
experience desired. Salary $5328- 
$6492. Private nonsectarian, multi- 
service agency. Arizona Children’s 
Home Assn., P.O. Box 7277, Tuc- 
son, Arizona. Helen E. Miller, Di- 
rector of Children’s Services. 


ADOPTION WORKER. Immedi- 
ate opening for MSW with or with- 
out adoption experience. 35 hr. wk. 
Fee and auxiliaries financed. Salary 
commensurate with experience— 
minimum $5700. Maximum open. 
Beautiful San Joaquin Valley area. 
Contact William J. Freni, Director 
of Casework, Infant of Prague 
Adoption Service, 640 E. Franklin 
Ave., Fresno, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS—Several imme- 
diate openings for mature, flexible, 
competent persons. Challenging 
work situation. Required: MSW, 
with or without experience in child 
or family welfare agency. Salary re- 
lated to applicant’s qualifications. 
Fringe benefits. Write: The Adop- 
tion Institute, H. Gordon MacKay, 
Executive Director, 1026 S. Spauld- 
ing Ave., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consul- 
tation. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Sal- 
ary, $5712-$7980 depending on 
training and experience. Write: Rev. 
William J. Barry, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Catholic Welfare Bureau, 1400 
W. 9th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE . 


CASEWORKER II or III (male 
preferred). In parent-child guid- 
ance service to families with 
troubled boys, aged 6 to 18, pri- 
marily youthful offenders. Psychi- 
atric and psychological consultation 
available. MSW _ required. II— 
$5712-$7140; III —$6384-$7980, 
five step plan, salary commensu- 
rate with experience. Social Secu- 
rity, retirement, health insurance. 
Milton L. Goldberg, Executive Di- 
rector, Jewish Big Brothers Asso- 
ciation, 590 N. Vermont Ave., 
Room 366, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS (2) for psychi- 
atrically oriented Jewish child 
placement service. Responsible for 
casework services to children in 
cottage placement, including one 
position open in a residential treat- 
ment unit for younger children 
and limited foster home case load. 
Excellent psychiatric and psycho- 
logical staff. MSW required. Re- 
tirement plan, Social Security, ex- 
cellent personnel practices, car 
allowance, participation in health 
plan. Good supervision Salary 
range: Caseworker II, $476-$595; 
Caseworker III, $532-$665. Karl 
Freeman Glou, Vista Del Mar 
Child-Care Service, 3200 Motor 
Avenue, Los Angeles 34, Calif. 





CASEWORKER II or III 
for moultiple-function child 
placement agency to be re- 
sponsible for cottage placed 
and foster home placed chil- 
dren and their families. Psy- 
chiatric orientation, excellent 
supervision, MSW required. 
Retirement plan, Social Se- 
curity and good personnel 
practices, health insurance, 
member CWLA. Salary: 
Caseworker II, $476-$595; 
Caseworker III, $532-$665. 
Vista Del Mar Child-Care 
Service, 3200 Motor Ave., 
Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


June, 1961 


CASEWORKERS—Are you inter- 
ested in a stimulating experience 
with opportunities for advance- 
ment? Do you enjoy mountains, 
beach or desert? Our good person- 
nel policies enable you to do both. 
Private statewide adoption agency 
has some openings in various parts 
of California. Salaries: Caseworker 
I $4836-$6384. Caseworker II 
$5400-$7140. Caseworker III 
$6036-$7980. Write to: Miss Vir- 
ginia Spiers, Assistant Program Di- 
rector, Children’s Home Society of 
California, 3100 W. Adams Blvd., 
Los Angeles 18, Calif. 


HOLLYGROVE CHILDREN’S 
HOME, male caseworker, prefer- 
ably MSW, but would consider 1 
year, to treat children and parents. 
Live out, excellent working con- 
ditions, experienced supervision; 
psychiatric consultation. Salary 
$6000. Call Miss Margaret Ingram, 
HO 3-2119; 815 No. El Centro 
Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


EXPANDING PROGRAM: De- 
veloping demonstration project in 
services to youth and families using 
community organization _ skills. 
High professional standards, MSW, 
plus acceptable experience. Salary 
commensurate with experience. 
Write: Margaret E. Robbins, Act- 
ing Executive Director, Community 
Planning Council, 118 South Oak 
Knoll Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 


SOCIAL WORKER V—OPTION 
3. Three vacancies in child psy- 
chiatric work. Requires MSW and 
3 years’ experience within past 10 
years in a clinical setting. Salary 
$6588-$8232. Contact San Mateo 
County Civil Service Commission, 
Court House, Redwood City, Calif. 
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IMMEDIATE OPENINGS for 
child welfare services worker in 
adoptive and natural parent pro- 
grams. Salary range: $5604-$6804. 
Two years’ graduate study require- 
ment with substitution of experi- 
ence for second year acceptable. 
Child welfare division, Sacramento 
County Department of Social Wel- 
fare, 921 10th St., Sacramento, 
Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS for Southern California 
county. Opportunities in adoption 
included. Worker II ($5718-$6900) 
requires year’s graduate study in so- 
cial work and 2 years’ experience or 
2 years’ graduate study. Worker I 
($5142-$6192) requires 1 year’s 
graduate study in social work. Paid 
vacation and sick leave, part-paid 
health insurance, liberal retirement 
benefits. County Personnel, Court- 
house, San Bernardino, Calif. 


SUNNY SAN DIEGO: EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR. Progressive 
residential program for adolescent 
boys and girls. Private children’s 
institution with open program de- 
signed for therapeutic group living. 
Accommodates 32 boys and 24 
girls. Requires M.A. from accred- 
ited school of social work; case- 
work experience preferably with 
emotionally disturbed adolescents; 
demonstrated ability to plan, 
organize and direct work of pro- 
fessional and household staff. Salary 
range $779-$1044. Beginning salary 
commensurate with experience. 
Nonresident position. Apply Mrs. 
A. Whelan, 4285 3rd Ave., San 
Diego, Calif. 


FAMILY AND CHILD WEL- 
FARE WORKERS. Highest pro- 
fessional standards. Can appoint 
at a starting salary up to $6690, 
according to training and experi- 
ence. Executive Director, Catholic 
Social Service, 1825 Mission St., 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS 
II $6024-$7320 for family and 
children’s. work. Santa Clara 
County Welfare Department. Pro- 
gressive agency in fast growing 
metropolitan area, south of San 
Francisco Bay. Fine climate. Liberal 
benefits. MSW preferred. Also, 
CHILD WELFARE WORKER I 
$5460-$6635. One year of graduate 
training. Also, SOCIAL WORKER 
II $5196-$6324. AB and 1 year 
of social work experience. Write 


CHILD WELFARE . 


Mrs. Virginia Sachs, Staff De- 
velopment Officer, 45 W. St. James 
St., San Jose, Calif. 


CASEWORKER (female) MSW, 
to supervise foster home _ place- 
ment. Caseload 20-25 children, ma- 
jority under 12 years. Salary 
range $4909-$7186. Fringe benefits. 
Also, HOMEFINDER (fall open- 
ing) to study foster and adoptive 
homes in expanding program. 
MSW, experience desirable. Salary 
range $4909-$7186. Write: Mrs. 
Mary D. Gay, Woodfield, 1899 
Stratfield Rd., Bridgeport 4, Conn. 


CASEWORKERS. Private, non- 
sectarian, child-placing agency pro- 
vides. residential treatment for 
emotionally disturbed children in 
own institution and agency oper- 
ated group home; adoption service; 
counseling with unmarried moth- 
ers; foster home and emergency 
foster care services. Required: 
MSW. Salary range: $4800-$7500. 
Starting salary dependent on ex- 
perience. Oscar D. Weiner, Execu- 
tive Director, Children’s Center of 
New Haven, 1400 Whitney Ave., 
Hamden 17, Connecticut. 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR. Assist 
supervisor of cottage life in resi- 
dential treatment facility for dis- 
turbed school-age children; su- 
pervise recreation and _ group 
workers; coordinate leisure-time 
activities with other departmental 
efforts; casework, psychiatry, mu- 
sic therapy, cottage living, food 
service, etc; recruit and direct vol- 
unteers; share “on-duty” coverage. 
Institution is one of our services 
—others are foster home, emer- 
gency foster care, adoption and 
counseling with unmarried moth- 
ers. Private, nonsectarian agency, 
member CWLA. Salary range 
$5400-$8100. Starting salary may 
be above minimum, depending on 
experience. May live off grounds. 
Prefer MSW in group work or 
casework with appreciation for 
group work methods. Oscar D. 
Weiner, Executive Director, Chil- 
dren’s Center, 1400 Whitney Ave., 
Hamden 17, Conn. 


CASEWORKER in multiple family 
and children’s agency. Social Secu- 
rity, retirement, and health bene- 
fits. Member FSAA and CWLA. 
Salary range: $4800-$7000. Apply 
to Jacob Little, Jewish Social 
Service, 91 Vine St., Hartford 12, 
Conn. 


June, 1961 


CASEWORKERS in private, non- 
sectarian, statewide agency provid- 
ing family counseling; boarding, 
day care and adoption home place- 
ments; comprehensive services to 
unmarried mothers; residential 
treatment for emotionally disturbed 
children; and protective services. 
Controlled case loads, excellent su- 
pervision, psychiatric consultation, 
student training program, MSW re- 
quired. $4800-$7000. Initial salary 
based on qualifications. C. Rollin 
Zane, Executive Director, Chil- 
dren’s Services of Connecticut, Inc., 
1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 5, 
Conn. 


SUPERVISOR of district office lo- 
cated in Norwalk, Conn. Staff of 
3 fully-trained, experienced case- 
workers. A private, statewide, mul- 
tiple-service agency offering family 
service, foster home care and serv- 
ices to unmarried mothers in this 
office. Adoption placement and resi- 
dential treatment service for emo- 
tionally disturbed children avail- 
able within agency. Excellent per- 
sonnel practices. Salary range 
$6000-$8100. Initial salary depend- 
ent on experience. Requirements: 
Master’s degree in social work with 
at least 3 years’ experience in su- 
pervision. Apply to C. Rollin Zane, 
Executive Director, Children’s 
Services of Connecticut, 1680 Al- 
bany Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


SUPERVISOR OF CASEWORK: 
Family and Child Care Agency— 
Qualifications include professional 
education and experience in case- 
work practice and supervision of 
qualified staff with psychiatric con- 
sultation. Agency functions: family 
casework, foster care of children, 
service to unwed parents and adop- 
tion. The responsibilities include di- 
recting casework services and stu- 
dent program with related commu- 
nity and administrative activities. 
Salary commensurate with good 
practice and current standards. So- 
cial Security and retirement bene- 
fits. For further details of position 
write: Miss Jane K. Dewell, Dis- 
trict Secretary, The Diocesan Bu- 
reau of Social Service, 478 Orange 
St., New Haven 2, Conn. 


CASEWORKERS Diversified cases ; 
martial counseling; parent-child 
relationships; unmarried mothers; 
adoptive program. Sound person- 
nel practices. Reverend John J. 
Reilley, Associate Director, Dioc- 
esan Bureau of Social Service, 259 
Main St., New Britain, Conn. 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR for 
small private adoption agency offer- 
ing services to unmarried mothers 
and foster home placement. Inter- 
ested, active board. Requirements: 
MSW and demonstrated super- 
visory and administrative experi- 
ence. Salary dependent on qualifi- 
cations. Write: Mrs. Frank Smith, 
Pierce-Warwick Adoption Service, 
3525 Davenport St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 


CASEWORKERS—An opportunity 
to live and work on Florida’s Gold 
Coast in a small multi-function 
child and family agency. Immediate 
opening for experienced adoption 
workers. Good personnel practices. 
Active board. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement in an expanding pro- 
gram. Starting salary $5000-$7000 
based on experience. Write: Father 
Bryan O. Walsh, Catholic Welfare 
Bureau, 395 N. W. First St., Miami 
36, Fla. 


CASEWORKER for work with 
unwed mothers in residential set- 
ting. MSW required. Prefer profes- 
sional experience to include some 
work in this field. Salary com- 
mensurate with qualifications. Ap- 
ply Executive Director, Florence 
Crittenton Home, Box 10493, St. 
Petersburg 33, Fla. 


COTTAGE SUPERVISORS, psy- 
choanalytically oriented. Psychi- 
atric residential treatment center. 
MSW.—group worker or case- 
worker, minimum experience 2 
years, supervisory experience desir- 
able, 30 children in institution—6 
children, 4-5 staff per cottage. In- 
tensive residential treatment, psy- 
chotherapy, casework parents, and 
educational program. Supervisor 
develops therapeutic cottage pro- 
gram including recreation, coordi- 
nates child’s total treatment, works 
with parents around reality and 
interpretation, develops resources in 
community. Supervision and psy- 
chiatric consultation. Salary from 
$500. per month, Civil Service. 
Write Ralph Abramowitz, Direc- 
tor, William Healy School, 1735 
W. Taylor St., Chicago 12, Il. 


CASEWORKER for Episcopal child 
placement agency—foster care and 
adoptions. Member CWLA and 
National Health & Welfare Retire- 
ment Assn. Master’s degree pre- 
ferred. Appointment salary accord- 
ing to qualifications. St. Mary’s 
Home for Children, 5741 N. Ken- 
more Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 


CHILD WELFARE . 


CASEWORKER: Multi-service 
agency serving families and chil- 
dren in community of 200,000. Op- 
portunity for broad experience in 
practice and program development 
in a setting characterized by youth- 
ful and enthusiastic community 
leadership. MSW required. Salary 
range from $5100. Write Edward 
Ebert, Executive Director, Family 
and Children’s Service, 313 South- 
east 2nd St., Evansville, Ind. 


SUPERVISOR OF CASEWORK— 
family and children’s agency in 
progressive community. Member of 
CWLA and FSAA. Agency pro- 
vides family casework, homemaker 
service, foster care, service to un- 
married parents and adoption. Sal- 
ary range, $7200-$10,200. Qual- 
ifications include MSW and expe- 
rience in family or children’s case- 
work. Social Security and retire- 
ment. Write to Miss Margaret 
Winchell, Executive Director, Fam- 
ily and Children’s Service of Fort 
Wayne, Inc., 2424 Fairfield Ave., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


CAMPUS LIFE DIRECTOR 
(male) in small institution serving 
45 dependent or somewhat dis- 
turbed children of school age. 
progressive program includes case- 
work, psychological tests, psychi- 
atric consultation, tutoring, super- 
vision of activities of children, 
opportunity for administrative 
training, community liaison in 
sponsoring groups. Experience in 
group care desirable. Appropriate 
A.B. degree required. Salary $4000- 
$5000 depending on qualifications, 
plus housing allowance. Opening 
now. Write Indiana Methodist 
Children’s Home, Lebanon, Ind., 
John A. Roadley, Administrator. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
WORKER: Development of pro- 
gram creates immediate opening 
for caseworker in 3 cottage res- 
idential treatment center serving 
25 school age children. Good psy- 
chiatric supervision, urban univer- 
sity community, 4 weeks paid va- 
cation annually. Requires MSW 
with either psychiatric sequence or 
experience with emotionally dis- 
turbed. Beginning salary based on 
experience and NASW standards. 
Beloit Lutheran Children’s Home, 
P.O. Box 272, Ames, Iowa. 


CASEWORKERS (2). For child 
care and placing agency serving 
state through a 5 branch structure. 


June, 1961 


Services: unwed mother, children 
in own homes, foster boarding 
homes and adoptive homes. Psy- 
chiatric consultation. 13 trained 
social workers currently on staff. 
Student program. MSW required, 
Protestant. Salary range $5400- 
$7000. Moving expense allowance 
provided. Social Security and NHW 
retirement plan. Write to Mr. 
Arthur K. Marck, Executive Di- 
rector, Lutheran Welfare Society 
of Iowa, Inc., 2302 University Ave- 
nue, Des Moines 11, Iowa. 


EXECUTIVE—small children’s in- 
stitution. Good personnel practice 
committee—Chest affiliated. Quali- 
fications: Man preferred, graduate 
training, child welfare experience. 
Salary range $7500-$9000. May 
appoint at above minimum de- 
pending on qualifications. Contact: 
Covington Protestant Children’s 
Home, Covington, Kentucky. 


CASEWORKER wanted for pro- 
gressive agency in Bangor, Maine. 
Agency offers services to unmar- 
ried mothers with an adoption 
program. Well endowed agency 
with 58 years of service to com- 
munity. Requirements MSW or 1 
year of graduate work with sev- 
eral years’ experience. Good per- 
sonnel practices. Agency offers 
contributing retirement plan and 
Social Security. Salary commen- 
surate with qualifications. Write 
Mrs. Katherine R. Davison, Exe- 
cutive Director, Good Samaritan 
Home Association, 276 State St., 
Bangor, Maine. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
WORKER for expanding staff of 
35-bed residential treatment center 
for emotionally disturbed adoles- 
cents. Treatment of children and 
parents. Possibility of student su- 
pervision. Consultation and super- 
vision by psychiatrist. Salary to 
$6800 commensurate with training 
and experience. Harry Finkelstein, 
Executive Director, Children’s 
Home of Baltimore, Inc., 1301 
Woodbourne Avenue, Baltimore 
12, Md. 


CASEWORKER: For treatment 
program for emotionally disturbed 
children. Caseload 12-15 children 
in foster family care. Works closely 
with psychiatric consultant. Excel- 
lent personnel practices. MSW re- 
quired. Salary range $5000-$7500. 
Beginning salary dependent on 
qualifications and experience. Fam- 
ily and Children’s Society, 204 W. 
Lanvale St., Baltimore 17, Md. 
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CHILD WELFARE CHIEF. 
Vacancy with State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare in 
Baltimore for “Chief, Child 
Welfare Bureau.” Will di- 
rect Division of Training 
Schools, Division of Con- 
sultant and Preventive Serv- 
ices and Division of Child 
Welfare Standards. Requires 
MSW and at least 10 years’ 
paid employment in pro- 
gressively responsible work 
with neglected and delin- 
quent children including 6 
years’ executive, supervisory 
or consultant responsibility. 
Salary $10,620-$13,276. For 
applications write to Com- 
missioner of Personnel, 301 
W. Preston St., Baltimore 
1, Md. 





CHILD PLACEMENT WORKER 
with MSW and preferably with 
qualifying experience. Duties in- 
clude child placement and recruit- 
ment and development of foster 
family homes to care for emotion- 
ally disturbed children. Agency 
serves growing metropolitan area. 
Is member CWLA and FSAA. 
Offers sound personnel practices, 
excellent working conditions, stim- 
ulating supervision, psychiatric con- 
sultation. Salary range $4800- 
$7500. Can appoint according to 
qualifications. Mrs. Clayland A. 
Williams, Director, Children’s Aid 
and Family Service Society of Bal- 
timore County, 303 W. Chesapeake 
Ave., Towson 4, Md. 


CASEWORKERS MSW (2) for 
Children’s Service Department of 
multiple function agency offering 
foster care, work with adolescents, 
unwed parents. Clinical psychologist 
on staff. Psychiatric seminars and 
consultation. Good personnel prac- 
tices; Social Security, retirement, 
sabbatical leave. Salary range 
$5000-$7300. Dora Margolis, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Jewish Family 
and Children’s Service, 6 North 
Russell St., Boston 14, Mass. 


CASEWORKER. Key agency serv- 
ing medium-size industrial and 
suburban area. Member FSAA and 
CWLA (provisional). Professional 
staff of 4. Psychiatric consultation 
available. Convenient access to 
Boston’s top professional resources 
and nearby vacation land. MSW 
required, experience preferred. Sal- 
ary range $4800-$7600 with 5% 
increments. Can start as high as 
$5400. John C. Baird, Executive 


Director, Children’s Aid and Fam- 
ily Service, 47 Holt St., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


CASEWORKER. Agency increas- 
ing staff, better to serve commu- 
nity of 100,000, contiguous to Bos- 
ton, with family casework, child 
placement, maternity and adoptive 
service. MSW required. Minimum 
salary $5000. Psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Contact Somerville Catholic 
Charities, 190 Highland Ave., Som- 
erville, Mass. 


CASEWORKER, Male preferred 
—MSW. Case load of emotionally 
disturbed children in nationally 
known, treatment oriented resi- 
dential care setting. Excellent su- 
pervision and personnel practices. 
Unusual opportunity for begin- 
ning or experienced person. Salary 
range: $5150-$7550 with annual 
merit increments. Placement above 
the minimum possible depending 
on qualifications. Position avail- 
able summer 1961. William Wilson, 
Methodist Children’s Home So- 
ciety located at beautiful Chil- 
dren’s Village, 26645 West Six 
Mile Road, Detroit 40, Mich. 


DIRECTOR OF CASEWORK 
SERVICES: For child welfare 
agency providing adoption and un- 
married mothers services, super- 
vised foster home care, and resi- 
dential group care (in children’s 
village). Professional staff includes 
2 casework supervisors, 10 case- 
workers, 2 group workers, 2 teach- 
ers, psychiatric consultant, and 
nurse. Responsibilities include over- 
all planning, coordination and di- 
rection of social services. M.A. and 
appropriate experience required. 
Agency is member of CWLA and 
is deeply interested in providing 
a high quality of service. Salary 
range $6800-$8850; starting sal- 
ary dependent upon experience. 
Apply to Clayton E. Nordstrom, 
Executive Director, Methodist 
Children’s Home Society, 26645 
W. Six Mile Rd., Detroit 40, Mich. 


COTTAGE-LIFE SUPERVISOR 
for Children’s Village, a cottage- 
plan institution providing care 
and treatment for 60 school-age 
children. Duties include: planning, 
supervising, and coordinating cot- 
tage-living program; training and 
supervising houseparents; related 
administrative duties. Children’s 
Village has excellent resources and 
well-developed, coordinated case- 
work-groupwork-cottage _ living 
program. Agency is member of 
CWLA. M.A. required. Salary com- 
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mensurate with experience. Mod- 
ern ranch style home with utilities 
provided. Social Security, retire- 
ment, 4 weeks’ vacation. Write 
Clayton E. Nordstorm, Executive 
Director, Methodist Children’s 
Home Society, 26645 W. Six Mile 
Rd., Detroit 40, Mich. 


CASEWORKERS: Family and 
child welfare MSW required—good 
supervision—psychiatric consulta- 
tion, hospitalization and retirement. 
Beginning salary $5800-$7500. 
Moving expenses paid. Catholic 
Service Bureau, 202 Association of 
Commerce Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. 


CASEWORKER: Challenging op- 
portunity for person with growth 
potential in private nonsectarian 
adoption agency. Excellent super- 
vision. Some travel with head- 
quarters in Omaha, a city of fine 
homes, excellent schools, a center 
of music and art, outstanding med- 
ical center, sports of all kinds and 
friendly people. Salary open. 
Write: Randall C. Biart, Executive 
Director 3549 Fontenelle Boule- 
vard, Omaha 4, Nebr. 


NEVADA STATE WELFARE 
DEPARTMENT has opening for 
District Director I, $464-$562 
(Winnemucca, Hawthorne, Love- 
lock). Two years’ graduate train- 
ing plus 2 years’ experience (or any 
equivalent combination of graduate 
training and experience). Appoint- 
ment may be above the minimum 
step depending upon qualifications. 
Residence waived. U. S. citizenship 
required. For particulars write Ne- 
vada State Welfare Department, 
State Capitol, Carson City, Nev. 


ADOPTION WORKER— 
New and expanding Catholic 
agency. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for experienced child 
welfare worker with ability 
to work independently to 
help develop new adoption 
and foster home finding pro- 
gram. Applicants must have 
completed graduate training 
from an accredited school of 
social work and must have 
a minimum of 4 years of 
experience. Can appoint at 
$6000. Kate Curran, Direc- 
tor, Catholic Family Serv- 
ice, Box 1290, Las Cruces, 
New Mexico. 
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CASEWORKER—MSW-—for pri- 
vate, nonsectarian institution serv- 
ing emotionally disturbed children. 
Foster care program in conjunc- 
tion with group facility. Psychi- 
atric consultation, new building. 
Salary $5000 start. National Health 
and Welfare Association benefits. 
Write: Loretta L. Sander, Case- 
work Supervisor, Camden Home 
for Children and SPCC, 1656 
Kaighn Avenue, Camden 3, N. J. 


CASEWORKER — Family and 
children’s agency. Member FSAA 
and CWLA, with excellent reputa- 
tion and financial support. One half 
hour from New York City. Pro- 
gram provides family casework, 
children’s services, including adop- 
tion and work with unmarried 
mothers. Psychiatric consultation 
and student training. Good per- 
sonnel practices, retirement, Social 
Security, major medical. MSW re- 
quired, family, children’s or clinic 
experience preferred. Appointment 
salary based on qualifications and 
experience, within $5000-$10,000 
range. Phone Pilgrim 6-0800 or 
write Eugenia Stogdale, Executive 
Secretary, Family and Children’s 
Society, 60 S. Fullerton Ave., 
Montclair, N. J. 


CASEWORKER (FEMALE) To 
serve as practicing member of ad- 
ministrative staff of a progressive 
foster group care program for dis- 
turbed or neglected children. Non- 
sectarian, interracial. Duties in- 
clude primary responsibility for 
adolescent girls. Community: sta- 
ble, with marked cultural growth. 
Salary: open; base $5000. Write 
John McPherson, Director Susque- 
hanna Valley Home, Binghamton, 
Ne ¥. 


CASEWORKER — Immediate 
opening for trained caseworker, 
with no experience in temporary 
shelter and day treatment center 
for children under 6. Milton Will- 
ner, Assistant Director Infants 
Home of Brooklyn, 1358-56th 
Street, Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER for unmarried 
mother service within an agency 
providing total service including 
adoption: COORDINATING SU- 
PERVISOR for priest centered 
marriage counseling clinic. Both 
positions require MSW. Appoint- 
ment in $5000-$7000 range de- 
pending on experience. Contact 


CHILD WELFARE . 


Anthony K. Kaye, Administrative 
Director of Casework, Catholic 
Charities of Buffalo, 525 Washing- 
ton St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


ADOPTION WORKERS: Oppor- 
tunity to work in New York City 
with a service exclusively devoted 
to placement of children in adop- 
tive homes. Variety of programs 
includes placement of older chil- 
dren, handicapped children, inter- 
country adoptions, as well as in- 
fants. Good supervision and psy- 
chiatric consultation. Opportunity 
to learn supervision. MSW re- 
quired. Salary to $7100, depending 
on experience. Apply Rev. G. 
Howard Moore, Catholic Home 
Bureau, 122 E. 22nd St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER: Foster care serv- 
ices and family counseling. Excel- 
lent supervision, psychiatric consul- 
tation and seminars. Opportunities 
for specialized case loads and pro- 
fessional advancement. Required 
MSW. Salary $5200-$8000. Incre- 
ment at 5%. Substantial personnel 
benefits. Elizabeth Stringer, Assist- 
ant Director, Foster Care Services, 
The Children’s Aid Society, 150 
E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrrayhill 2-9040. 


INSTITUTIONAL DIRECTORS 
and house parents. We specialize 
in the placement of administrative 
personnel for child care institu- 
tions. GERTRUDE R. STEIN, 
INC., Vocational Service Agency, 
64 W. 48th St., New York City. 


CASEWORKER—Services to un- 
married parents, temporary board- 
ing care, adoption. Total intra- 
mural program including own 
maternity home, psychiatric panel, 
adoption of children with special 
needs, etc. Write for agency bro- 
chure and technical papers. MSW 
required. Salary range $5200- 
$7540. Carl Schoenberg, Louise 
Wise Services, 10-12 E. 94th St., 
New York 28, N. Y. TRafalgar 
6-3050. 





TWO CASEWORKERS for 
unwed mother, adoption 
work. Multifunction nonsec- 
tarian, 17 trained staff, 
CWLA and FSAA. Can ap- 
point to $5000. Immediate 
positions. Robert B. Hill, 
Child and Family Service, 
728 James St., Syracuse, 
| YF. 


June, 1961 


CHILDREN’S SUPER- 
VISOR for department of 5 
trained workers in combined 
agency. Unwed mother, 


foster care, adoption ex- 
perience necessary. CWLA 
and FSAA. Salary to $7000 
based on experience. Robert 
B. Hill, Child and Family 
Service, 728 James St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 





CASEWORKERS: Openings for 
professionally qualified casework- 
ers in an expanding agency offer- 
ing casework services to unmarried 
mothers, children in foster care and 
adoptive couples. Excellent super- 
vision, staff development oppor- 
tunities, and opportunity to work 
closely with other disciplines: psy- 
chiatry and psychology. Good per- 
sonnel practices. Salary $5000- 
$6800, with merit increments to 
$7300 for outstanding performance. 
Helen Montgomery, Spence-Chapin 
Adoption Service, 6 E. 94th St., 
New York 28, N. Y. ; 


CASEWORKER, for small, 
rapidly developing treatment cen- 
ter for disturbed children ages 5- 
12. Work with parents and child 
therapy. Psychiatric supervision, 
small case load. Begin $5600. 
MSW, some experience; references. 
Open around or before June 1. 
Write John W. Baughman, Direc- 
tor, Alexander Home, 1252 E. 
Blvd., Charlotte 3, N. C. 


CASEWORKER — Family and 
children’s agency. CWLA member. 
Diversified caseload; dynamic pro- 
gram. Good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Student training pro- 
gram Western Reserve University. 
Regular psychiatric consultation. 
Required: MSW. Range $5400- 
$7200. Social Security and Retire- 
ment. Paid Hospitalization. John 
Kelleher, Executive Secretary, 
Catholic Service League, 138 Fir 
Hill, Akron 4, Ohio. 


SUPERVISOR — CHILD CARE. 
Family and _ children’s agency. 
CWLA member. Professional staff. 
Regular psychiatric consultation. 
Student training program Western 
Reserve University. Required: 
MSW and supervisory experience, 
preferably in adoption. Start to 
$7200. Social Security and Retire- 
ment. Paid hospitalization. John 
Kelleher, Executive Secretary, 
Catholic Service League, 138 Fir 
{ill, Akron 4, Ohio. 
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CHILDRENS SERVICE SUPER- 
VISOR AND (2) CASEWORK- 
ERS. Opportunity for experienced 
supervisor and (2) caseworkers, 
beginners satisfactory. Multiple 
service agency providing personal 
and family counseling, child place- 
ment, adoption and homemaker 
service. Professional staff of 21. 
Progressive, expanding program. 
Differentiated caseloads. Psychi- 
atric consultations. Sound person- 
nel practices. Retirement and So- 
cial Security. MSSW required. 
Salary: caseworkers $5000-$8560, 
supervisor $7300-$8900. Childrens 
service supervisor — position re- 
quires a skilled supervisor with 
experience in work with unmarried 
mothers, children in foster and 
adoptive homes and adoption stud- 
ies. Assignment includes supervi- 
sion of 5 caseworkers and a case 
aide. Appoint to $8000. Case- 
workers (2) One child-care worker 
responsible for caseload involving 
casework with parents and unwed 
mothers, supervision of children in 
foster and adoptive homes, some 
adoption studies or adoption stud- 
ies exclusively. Second caseworker 
to carry caseload involving marital 
and personal counseling, parent- 
child relationship problems, and 
homemaker service. Thelma K. 
Flower, Executive Director, Family 
Service Society, 90 N. Prospect St., 
Akron 4, Ohio. . 


ADOPTION SUPERVISOR in 
large multiple-service children’s 
agency, psychiatric consultation, in- 
service training, supervision. Ex- 
cellent public retirement plan. Re- 
quire MS and 4 years’ experience 
in child welfare. Salary based on 
qualifications. CASEWORKERS I 
and II in child placing and home- 
finding. Opportunity to improve on 
job through above listed media and 
seminars. Apply Director, Child 
Welfare Division, 2505 Cedar Ave., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


IF YOU ARE A SOCIAL 
WORKER with at least 5 years’ 
case or group experience in child 
welfare, here is an interesting and 
rewarding opportunity with a 
challenging yet stable future. The 
Florence Crittenton Residential 
Home for Unwed Mothers in 
Cleveland, Ohio is seeking a direc- 
tor for the home. Home estab- 
lished in 1911; located in the large 
house of one of Cleveland’s fine 
old estates; governed by board of 
trustees, 7 men and 8 women; 
staffed with registered nurses, 
housemothers and administrative 


CHILD WELFARE . 


assistants; assisted by excellent 
volunteer help through 4 active 
chapters; medical care provided by 
nearby hospital of one of the 
country’s outstanding clinics; home 
close to Cleveland’s unique cul- 
tural center of art, music and ed- 
ucation; within easy access to 
Cleveland’s nationally famous res- 
idential areas. Director may live 
off-campus. Duties include respon- 
sibility for home operation, direc- 
tion of staff, and concern for case- 
work with unwed mothers. Give 
complete personal history and ex- 
perience with application. Descrip- 
tive folder on home will be sent 
on request. Write Mr. Robert 
Sipes, 8615 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
14, Ohio 


CLINICAL SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


COMPREHENSIVE CARE 
UNIT in new out-patient 
department, serving chil- 
dren with birth deformities, 
orthopedic handicaps, and 
nervous system difficulties. 
Opportunity to work con- 
currently with specialized 
professional team. Emphasis 
is placed on casework, group 
work and rehabilitation, and 
lends itself to teaching, 
research and community 
organization projects. Psy- 
chiatric consultation is in- 
tegrated within the staff 
evaluation and development 
program. OBSTETRICAL 
UNIT (2) in new out- 
patient department. Case- 
work service stresses pre- 
vention and _ rehabilitation 
for the teen age unmarried 
mother and father, and re- 
lated best plan for child. 
Psychiatric consultation is 
integrated within the staff- 
education development pro- 
gram. TUBERCULOSIS 
HOSPITAL, (60 bed) 
Male or Female. Casework 
services are related to pa- 
tient activities, teaching, re- 
habilitation, and wide-spread 
community medical pro- 
gram. Psychiatric and medi- 
cal group work consulta- 
tion are available. Salary 
range, $5040-$6300. Annual 
merit increases. Write: Miss 
| Antonia R. Kurent, Director, 
| Social Service Cleveland 
| Metropolitan General Hos- 
| pital, 3395 Scranton Rd., 
| Cleveland 9, Ohio. 


[a 
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OPPORTUNITY for super- 
visor-senior caseworker in- 
terested in intake and family 
counseling. Agency with 
FSAA and CWLA member- 
ships, offers flexible, expand- 
ing program, bright new 
facilities, good personnel pol- 
icies. Salary range up to 
$8000. Write Howard Hush, 
Family and Children’s Serv- 
ice Association, 184 Salem 
Ave., Dayton 6, Ohio. 


UNIT SUPERVISOR for the girls 
department at Bellefaire, residen- 
tial treatment center in Cleveland. 
Department Head of decentralized 
institution. Integration and plan- 
ning of children’s treatment pro- 
gram in conjunction with case- 
workers and psychiatrists. Inserv- 
ice training program in process. 
Salary dependent on experience. 
Woman caseworker or group 
worker (MSW) with experience 
in this or related field. Apply to: 
Morris F. Mayer, Resident Direc- 
tor, Bellefaire, 22001 Fairmount 
Blvd., Cleveland 18, Ohio. 


CASEWORKERS AND SUPER- 
VISORS with professional train- 
ing needed for public child welfare 
agency. Standard personnel prac- 
tices and salaries, developing pro- 
gram. GROUP WORKER, MSW, 
for campus activities program. 
Richard Allaman, Executive Secre- 
tary, Montgomery County Child 
Welfare Board (Shawen Acres), 
3304 N. Main St., Dayton 5, Ohio. 


LUTHERAN child care agency 
has 2 positions open for profes- 
sionally qualified social workers. 
Multiphase program including 
foster home, group home and an 
institution serving emotionally dis- 
turbed adolescents. Psychiatric 
consultation; caseload 15-18. Start- 
ing salary $5400 plus fringe bene- 
fits. University town near Dayton- 
Columbus. Rev. Carl E. Thomas, 
Oesterlen Home, Springfield, Ohio. 


SUPERVISOR very soon for re- 
cently merged private children’s 
and family agency, doing adop- 
tions placement and family case- 
work. Responsible 5 or 6 workers. 
Possibility alliance with school of 
social work. Beginning _ salary 
$7120. Children’s and Family Serv- 
~ 308 Wick Bldg., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 
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SUPERVISOR OF CASEWORK, 
SUPERVISOR, CASEWORKERS, 
SUPERVISOR OF INSTITU- 
TION. Multiple function agency, 
including family counseling, board- 
ing, day care and adoption place- 
ment. Psychiatric consultation, 
student training program. Good 
personnel practices, hospitable 
community, retirement plan. Case- 
worker salary $5400 or higher; 
salary for supervisors open, de- 
pending on experience. MSW re- 
quired. Udell La Victoire, Execu- 
tive Director, Sunbeam Home and 
Family Service, 511 S.W. 2nd St., 
Oklahoma City 4, Okla. 


DIRECTOR—Marion County Ju- 
venile Department. County popu- 
lation 120,000. Equable climate— 
seat of capitol of Oregon in the 
heart of beautiful Willamette Val- 
ley. Voter approval last November 
of $375,000 for juvenile court and 
detention facility with construc- 
tion within next year. Domestic 
Relations Court. Present staff 14. 
Requirements: At least 5 years’ 
combined experience in _ social 
work, juvenile probation, institu- 
tion or family court fields. Must 
have at least 3 years’ experience as 
supervisor or administrator. MSW 
—present salary scale will be 
$6684-$8160, being reclassified. 
Starting salary will be based on 
experience. Paid vacation. Inquiries 
received until May 25, 1961. For 
information write to Joseph B. 
Felton, Circuit Judge, Marion 
County Court House, Salem, Ore- 
gon. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. Im- 
mediate opportunity to presently 
exercise your experience in a small 
family and children’s agency away 
from the tension of city life in a 
friendly cultural atmosphere close 
to mountains and lakes in south 
central Pennsylvania. MSW _ re- 
quired in lieu of considerable ex- 
perience in this field. Program in- 
cludes adoptions, counseling. Sal- 
ary range comparable with good 
agency practice. Reply confidential. 
Family and Children’s Services, 
Kronenberg Bldg., Carlisle, Pa. 


CASEWORKER (woman) for 
adoption and foster home program 
of licensed, small, private, nonsec- 
tarian agency. Prefer MSW, child 
welfare training, and/or experience, 
ability to work with degree of in- 
dependence. Salary $5500-$6500 de- 
pending upon experience. Position 
open now. Ninety miles from D.C. 


CHILD WELFARE . 


and Baltimore, and 150 miles from 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. Miss 
Pauline Kinsinger, Executive Direc- 
tor, The Children’s Aid Society of 
Franklin County, Box 253, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. Colony 3-4159 


CASEWORK DIRECTOR: Chal- 
lenging new position for right per- 
son interested in developing treat- 
ment program for emotionally dis- 
turbed children in a new cottage 
plan nonsectarian institution for 
30 children. Supervise 2 trained 
workers and carry selected case- 
load. Excellent personnel practices. 
Salary $7100. MSW and 3 years’ 
experience. Write Leroy H. Jones, 
Executive Director, Sarah A. Reed 
Children’s Home, 2208 Sassafras 
St., Erie, Pa. 


CHALLENGING opportunity for 
experienced graduate social worker 
to supervise in agency emphasizing 
casework with parents and chil- 
dren in protective service, foster 
home placement, pre - adoption 
service and counselling to unmar- 
ried parents. Psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Sound personnel practices; 
training agency for U. of Pa. 
School of Social Work. Retire- 
ment and major medical insurance. 
Appointment within scale $5500- 
$6500 according to experience. 
Contact Miss Mary Lee Schuster, 
Northampton County Children’s 
Aid Society, 334 Bushkill St., 
Easton, Pa. 


CASEWORKER in progressive 
child welfare agency emphasizing 
casework with parents and chil- 
dren in protective service, foster 
home placement, pre - adoption 
service and counselling to unmar- 
ried parents. MSW required, psy- 
chiatric consultation. Sound per- 
sonnel practices. Retirement and 
major medical insurance. Appoint- 
ment within scale $5000-$6500 
according to experience. Contact 
Miss Mary Lee Schuster, North- 
ampton County Children’s Aid 
Society, 334 Bushkill St., Easton, 
ras 


CASEWORKER (female) with 
MSW, work with children mostly 
teenagers in home for emotionally 
disturbed children who can attend 
public school. Individualized liv- 
ing program is geared to preparing 
child for independent living in 
community or return home. Pro- 
gram is flexible and realistic. Su- 
pervision, psychological testing and 
psychiatric consultation available. 
Salary open. Write Leonard Yaffe, 
Children’s Home of Easton, 25th 
St., and Lehigh Drive, Easton, Pa. 


June, 1961 


CASEWORKERS: In _ multiple- 
function agency, member FSAA 
and CWLA. Flexible assignment; 
need 1 experienced worker for ex- 
panding service to unmarried 
mothers. Other vacancies. MSW 
required for permanent employ- 
ment. Salary open, in line with 
current ranges. Social Security and 
retirement benefits. Beautiful Pa. 
Dutch country. Air-conditioned of- 
fices in new community building. 
Rollo A. Barnes, Executive Direc- 
tor, Family and Children’s Serv- 
ice, 129 East Orange St., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


CASEWORKER: Male or female, 
MSW, for new, additional staff posi- 
tion in vigorous, growing agency. 
Case load can include varied range 
of family and children’s problems 
and opportunity to exercise initia- 
tive. Regular, excellent psychiatric 
consultation. Emphasis on pioneer- 
ing in new methods within a multi- 
ple-function agency, well accepted 
by community. Good supervision, 
progressive personnel, retirement 
practices. Blue Cross, Blue Shield 
available. New attractive offices. 
Salary scale $4600-$6800. Can ap- 
point above minimum depending 
on qualifications. Pleasant small 
community in Pennsylvania Dutch 
country. Write Miss Evalyn M. 
Strickler, Executive Secretary, Fam- 
ily and Children’s Service, 937 
Willow St., Lebanon, Pa. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER. 
The Union County Commissioners 
are accepting applications for a 
qualified worker for child welfare 
service. Please apply to the office 
of the County Commissioners, 
County Court House, Lewisburg, 
Pa. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
WORKER. Dynamic psychiatric 
division of general hospital, posi- 
tion in children’s and adolescents’ 
psychiatric clinic, member AAPCC, 
collaborative practice intake and 
treatment, group therapy pro- 
grams and family therapy avail- 
able as well as other creative prac- 
tices, some research programs un- 
der way, field training for social 
worker students, requirements: 
MA in social work, 2 years’ experi- 
ence in psychiatric setting or with 
psychiatric consultation. Salary 
range $7053-$7382. Contact Mr. 
J. E. Jungreis, Chief Psychiatric 
Social Worker, Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hospital, 34th St. and Curie 
Ave., Phila. 4, Pa. 
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CASEWORKERS (2) MSW | 
either experienced or inex- 
perience for private chil- 
dren’s agency offering foster 
home placement for dis- 
turbed children, adoption, 
and counseling services. In- 
tensive treatment, psychi- 
atric consultation, etc. Begin- 
ning salary to $7500, 
depending upon experience. 
Charles Leopold, Children’s 
Service Society of Wiscon- 
sin, 610 N. Jackson St., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. 





CASEWORKER: Challenging op- 
portunity for male social worker 
in developing foster care program 
for emotionally disturbed children. 
Opportunity for intensive case- 
work; participation in program 
development; psychiatric consulta- 
tion and seminars. Agency services 
include adoption, foster care coun- 
seling with unmarried mothers. 
Research and training opportuni- 
ties. Major medical insurance and 
retirement plan. Salary range 
$5000-$7000. Appointment salary 
based on experience. MSW re- 
quired: experience with children 
preferred. Dr. Elizabeth A. Law- 
der, Executive Director, Children’s 
Aid Society of Pennsylvania, 311° 
S. Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CASEWORKER: For regional 
adoption Service. Children’s agency 
offering counseling to unmarried 
mothers, foster care, and adoption 
services. Excellent supervision, psy- 
chiatric consultation and seminars, 
research program, student training 
program. Major medical insurance 
and retirement plan. Required: 
MSW. Salary $5000-$7000; ap- 
pointment salary based on expe- 
rience. Dr. Elizabeth A. Lawder, 
Executive Director, Children’s Aid 
Society of Pennsylvania, 311 S. 
Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


FAMILY CASEWORKER. New 
project, foundation supported, for 
providing highly skilled casework 
service to selected families from 
ADC caseloads, to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of intensive, skilled 
casework service to families. Excel- 
lent supervision, psychiatric consul- 
tation. Social Security and NHW 
retirement. MSW and experience 
required. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Miss Milo Upjohn, Di- 
rector, Family Counseling Service, 
225 S. 3rd St., Philadelphia 6. 


CHILD WELFARE . 


GROUP WORKER—Opportunity 
open to experienced, skilled group 
worker capable of assuming major 
and creative role in development 
of a group work service to neglect- 
ful parents in a children’s protec- 
tive agency. MSW required. Salary 
commensurate with experience. 
Apply to Director of Casework, 
415 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 46, 
ra: 


OPENINGS FOR CASEWORK- 
ERS in agency offering general 
family counselling service and spe- 
cial services for children and old 
people. Regular psychiatric con- 
sultation, staff study groups on 
current practice concerns, an inte- 
grated research program. Pitts- 
burgh is a good place to live. 
City redevelopment offers change 
and challenge. Salary range $5100- 
$8600. Requirement: Master’s de- 
gree in social work. Write: Mary 
Ellen Hoffman, Family and Chil- 
dren’s Service, 808 House Build- 
ing, 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 
22 Pa 


CASEWORKER: Family and chil- 
dren’s agency with multi-service 
program including adoption and 
service to unmarried mothers. 
MSW required. Retirement plan 
and other fringe benefits. Salary 
$4800-$6500 depending on expe- 
rience. Jack Lieberman, Jewish 
Service Agency, 10 North Main 
Building, Memphis, Tenn. 


CASEWORKERS — professionally 
trained. Qualifications determine 
salary range—$5040-$7464. Write 
Director, Rev. Dennis Muehe, 
Catholic Children’s Services, 410 
Marion Street, Seattle, Washington. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR for 
private nonsectarian children’s 
agency giving statewide services in 
adoption, foster home and institu- 
tional care and services to unwed 
mothers. Challenging, flexible and 
expanding program. MSW and ex- 
perience in supervision. Salary re- 
lated to applicants qualifications. 
Mrs. C. Paul Heavener, Executive 
Director, The Children’s Home So- 
ciety of West Virginia, P.O. Box 
2942, Charleston 30, W. Va. Tele- 
phone Dickens 6-1716. 


SUPERVISOR for one or two 
years. If you have retired or are 
about to retire, but want to work 
a year or two in a new location 
please contact us. Help needed 
while a staff member receives fur- 


June, 1961 


ther training. A nonscectarian vol- 
untary agency giving statewide 
services through adoption foster 
family care institutional care and 
unwed mothers. Salary commen- 
surate with experience. Write Mrs. 
C. Paul Heavener, Executive Di- 
rector, Children’s Home Society 
of West Virginia, Box 2942, 
Charleston 30, W. Va. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR with 
some supervisory experience. This 
job offers merit system status and 
a salary up to $635, per month, 
beginning at $535 or up to $575, 
with additional experience. The 
work consists of the supervision 
of 3 experienced children’s work- 
ers. Caseloads are averaging 45-50 
children. A limited caseload will 
be carried by the supervisor after 
agency experience permits. Contact 
Paul Hickey, Box 111, Lancaster, 
Wisc. 


DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL—Newly 
created day school for mentally 
ill children, in 3rd year of opera- 
tion, present capacity 12 children, 
to be expanded to 25. To work 
with consultant psychiatrist, social 
workers and teachers. Qualifica- 
tions; graduate of an accredited 
school of social work or equivalent 
in psychology or education. Exten- 
sive working experience, with su- 
pervisory and administrative abil- 
ity. Preferably some experience in 
working with children. Starting 
salary will depend on qualifica- 
tions and experience. Apply to: 
Mrs. Carla Melvyn, Chairman, 
Child Education Committee, So- 
ciety for Emotionally Disturbed 
Children, 834 Richmond Square, 
Montreal, P. Q. Can. 


DIRECTOR OF SERV- | 
ICES either man or woman 


in private, nonsectarian 
agency. Knowledge and spe- 
cific or related supervisory 
experience required in foster 
care of disturbed children, 
adoptions, planning services 
to unmarried mothers, and 
consultation for children in 
own homes. Interest and 
participation in program, 
budget, and general agency 
planning essential since posi- 
tion has executive assistant 
classification. Salary open. 
Charles Leopold, Children’s 
Service Society of Wiscon- 
sin, 610 N. Jackson St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


| 
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Changes in League Staff 


Edna Hughes, who has been the League’s 
consultant on public welfare, has left the 
staff to join Laurin Hyde Associates, New 
York City, where she will be a consultant 
with special responsibilities for the child 
welfare aspects of their studies and consulta- 
tions. While the League and the many agen- 
cies with which Miss Hughes has worked 
over the past five and a half years regret that 
she will no longer be a member of the League 
staff, we look forward to continuing an as- 
sociation with her in her new position. 


Benson Jaffee has joined the staff of the 
League as a research associate. He will be 
associated with a follow-up study of adults 
who were adopted through four New York 
City agencies some twenty-one to thirty years 
ago. The study is supported by the Mildred E. 
Bobb Fund and is being directed by Dr. 
David Fanshel, the League’s director of re- 
search. Mr. Jaffee received his master’s de- 
gree from the School of Social Welfare of the 
University of Michigan. Prior to coming to 
the League, Mr. Jaffee was a research as- 
sociate with the Health and Welfare Associa- 
tion in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania :for seven 
years. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS™ 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Vol- 
ume XV, International Universities Press, 
NYC, 1960. 481 pp. $8.50. 


Residential Treatment for the Disturbed 
Child, Herschel Alt, International Univer- 
sities Press, NYC, 1961. 437 pp. $7.50. Basic 
principles in planning and design of pro- 
grams and facilities. 


Salaries and Related Personnel Practices in 
Voluntary Social and Health Agencies in 
New York City: September 1960, The Com- 
munity Council of Greater New York, 1961. 
56 pp. $1.50. 


Study of Staff Losses in Child Welfare and 
Family Service Agencies, William B. Tollen, 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 383—1960, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
on, D. C. 193 pp. 55 cents. 


Available on loan from League’s library. 
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ALL ABOUT 
YOU 


—An Adopted 
Child’s Memory 
Book * 


by 


The first record book designed 


especially for adopted children: 


Viewed by child welfare leaders as being 
an ideal manner in which to open and 
lighten the way for parents to lovingly tell 
the “adoption story” to their child, this 
book serves as a storehouse of the impor- 
tant records and wonderful memories 
which should be kept for every child. 

72 pages delightfully illustrated in color 
commence with the day the child actually 
arrives at his new home and continue 
through college years. Special pages for a 
foreign born child, and health and develop- 
ment records. Introduction by Executive 
Director of New England Home for Little 
Wanderers. 

Also included is booklet “Let’s Talk with 
Adoptive Parents.” Articles by the author 
Marion A. MacLeod (herself an adoptive 
parent) and others associated with adopt- 
tion suggest “Why, When and How” the 
“Adoption Story” should be told. 


$5.00 retail 


For further information please write to 
C. R. GIBSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 
Dept. CW-12 - Knight St., Norwalk, Conn. 


Marion A. MacLeod 


*Sub-title on removable band 
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Permit No. 789 


SALARY STUDY-1960 


Compiled and prepared by 
~ HELEN FRADKIN, DIRECTOR, INFORMATION SERVICE, CWLA. 


A report on current salaries in League member agencies — voluntary, day care, 
and loca: public — for professional staff, statisticians and office managers, and child 
care staff in institutional programs. In a series of tables, salary distributions for 
each job category are given on a nationwide basis, and some by region and size of 
agency staff. Current salaries are also compared with those reported in the League’s 
1958 study. From these data a number of interesting patterns and trends in child 
welfare salaries emerge. Am-19 56 pages, including 41 tables $1.25 





CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 
44 East 23rd Street € New York 10, N. Y. 





Please send: 











ere copies of Salary Study—1960 Am-19 = $1.25 
NAME 
ADDRESS_ a RI Re LT = 
Cry... —- ne SD: <a — _ZONE___STATE__ 


Pamphlets, mimeographed booklets, and special reports published by the Child Weljare League may be 
had in quantities of 10 or more copies at 10% less than the listed cost. 


All orders under $2 must be accompanied by cash, money order, 


check or stamps. Please add 10% to cover postage and handling. 








